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When the breese of « joyful dawn blew free 

Ia the silken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many « sheeny summer morn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the gokien prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


— Tennyson 
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* . . . Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barca, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples om | whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 
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Whats In The Magazine These Months 


In This Issue 


Americans must have no idols—the mod- 
ern “keyhole” school of biography will see 
to that. Lately an attempt was made to 
lower the first President to the level of 
human frailty; now the sixteenth Presi- 
dent suffers a like fate. Lincoln is par- 
ticularly tempting to iconoclasts who are 
prone to divert from the motley, common 
crowd and picture him, not as a model for 
young America, but rather as an example 
to ve avoided. Eventually our present ap- 
praisal of Lincoln may be considered too 
credulous, too little leavened with the yeast 
of cynicism. Yet today, the passionless 
historian can still perceive elements of 
greatness in the Great Emancipator— 
traits that stamp him as one of the ages’ 
few truly great. Among his finest qual- 
itics was the poetic instinct incarnated in 
his addresses, notably at Gettysburg. Miss 
Marion Mills Miller in her article in this 
number presents this side of Lincoln’s life 
in a valuable contribution to Lincolniana, 
quoting poems written by Lincoln himself, 
of intense interest to the American layman. 


That America’s home shrine, Mount Ver- 
non, is to be reproduced on foreign land is 
news of importance. For the Paris exposi- 
tion of 1931 this venerable home will be 
reconstructed in its entirety, the relics and 
furniture as well as the structure itself. 
Two articles in this issue concern Mount 
Vernon, one describing the original home 
at Washington and the other, the significant 
exhibition. 


Vacation-land in winter-time is by no 
means limited to the rival lands of sun- 
shine, Florida and California. North Car- 
olina boasts a sportsman’s paradise that 
has the additional advantage of being more 
readily accessible to the North. On his 
return recently from Florida, the editor 
stopped at the Highland Pines Inn at 
Southern Pines, North Carolina, and on 
the course there, under the auspices of his 
good friends, Messrs. A. I. Creamer and M. 
H. Turner, he was inveigled into playing 
his first game of golf. According to his 
own confession and the reports of eye- 
witnesses, before the ball rolled onto the 
green the ground around the first tee re- 
minded the onlooker of shell-holed No Man’s 
Land after a particularly furious battle. 
If the highest total of strokes wins the 
game, Mr. Chapple would soon supplant 
Bobby Jones on the talkie screen. Never- 
theless, the editor enjoyed the experience, 
and the land of the pine hills of North 
Carolina was even more warmly endeared 
to him than ever. This section is widely 
known as the golf center of America, and 
throngs of vacationists flock from all over 
the world to partake of its pleasures. 


Those whose acquaintance with the Chin- 
ese is confined to laundry proprietors can- 


by Donald Kingery Carroll 


not fairly adjudge the whole race. If China 
is able to boast of many men like a con- 
tributor this month, Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, that 
country is indeed humanity-rich. Possess- 
ing as congenial a personality as one could 
hope for, with an affableness and wit that 
characterize the rare person, as well as 
a cheery optimism blended with Oriental 
grace, Dr. Hsieh (pronounced like the 
third letter of the alphabet) wins his way 
into the heart of the most Occidental of 
Occidentals. Although he seems almost as 
American as a “Mayflower” descendant, he 
has not entirely torn himself away from 
the Orient, and believes that the East and 
the West can and will meet. Dr. Hsieh has 
spent several years in lecturing on the 
American Chautauqua circuit, and has been 
a potent ambassador of good will. In his 
exposition of Confucian principles he 
points subtly to the conviction that the 
founder of Confucianism holds a genuine 
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philosophy of life and morality of univer- 
sal benefit. Dr. Hsieh is ever true to his 
native land. Speaking in a lighter vein 
not long ago to a group of friends, he jocu- 
larly maintained that the Chinese were the 
first to discover America—they crossed the 
Pacific, but returned to China when they 
found that the Indians had no laundry— 
except loin-cloths—to wash. 


* * * 


“Goldie Precipitates a Romance” by Ar- 
nold Bennett is one of the best light short 
stories by that distinguished English man 
of letters. Told in a manner as amusing 
as the incidents portrayed, this tale fur- 
nishes an excellent vehicle of pleasant 
reading. 


Mere contemplation of the Hoover Dam 
project inspires awe. Since the building 
of the Panama Canal, nothing comparable 
has been attempted by the United States. 
It dwarfs every other dam in the world. 
The picture of a reservoir formed by walls 
of the great canyon of the Colorado River, 
the waters held in check by a dam that is 
twice as high as any built in the history 
of mankind, is a massive conception. The 
Department of the Interior is in charge 
of this project, with Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur as the guiding genius. 

John Ringling, the sole survivor of the 
seven Ringling Brothers of circus fame, 
described from a new and surprising angle 
—his thoroughgoing interest in art. 


In Coming Issues 


In March this magazine will more than 
live up to its title of “Mostly About 
People,” for the next issue promises to be 
unusually rich in personalities. The list of 
contents will contain the names of eminent 
men in several walks of life. Among these 
will be the names of two clergymen—one 
rabbi and one Christian minister—who 
have earned a real distinction in church 
circles. Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple Is- 
rael, Boston, which has the largest Jewish 
Congregation in New England, has played 
a prominent part in the civic affairs of the 
community, and has been a power in the 
movement for inter-religious good-will. 
His fellow Boston pastor, the Reverend 
Russel Henry Stafford of historic Old 
South Church, who is recognized as a fore- 
most preacher of America, is another sub- 
ject for .a biographical sketch. The 
political field will be represented by the 
former governor of Wisconsin, Walter J. 
Kohler, whose contributions to the com- 
munity, especially in the building of the 
model village of Kohler, have been out- 
standing. Finally a sketch will be given of 
the life of the widely-known and widely- 
liked young program manager of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Phillips 
Carlin, whose voice is intimately known by 
millions of radio listenérs. 











Washington and LineolIn 


By NIXON WATERMAN 


Washington and Lincoln! 
Twin lamps of freedom, they, 
To light a mighty Nation 
On its triumphant way. 
They guide it in its virtue, 
They shame it in its wrong; 
They make the base to falter 
They make the worthy strong. 


How must the whole world shudder, 
How shake with fear the soul 
Were they forever blotted 
From history’s shining seroll! 
They made this land men cherish 
The proud home of the free; 
How desolate and friendless 
Without them earth would be! 


of the first statues ever made of Lincoln. In this a con- 
ception is embodied of his enduring greatness 


Their faith, their strength, their courage 
Must ever keep alive 
The fine God-given pattern 
Toward which all men may strive. 
Truth owns a higher purpose, 
Hope a diviner birth 
Since Washington and Lincoln 
Have trod, with us, the earth. 


Washington and Lincoln, 
Of their enduring truth, 
Still lend our mighty Nation 
The lasting strength of youth. 
So much of kingly majesty, 
So much of manly grace. 
They seem the gifts of angels,— 


A popular portrait of Washington that reflects his indomitable , - 
spirit. Reproductions appear in thousands of American homes Glad smiles from God’s own face! 
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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


Y TARS in their courses have pointed February 

to be an eventful month, including as it does, 

the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, a 

twain who stand out luminous and supreme. 

The two monuments in Washington familiar 

to the world express the deep veneration of 

the generations of the past and present and 

even foreshadow a continuance for centuries 

to come. The very atmosphere of Washing- 

ton in February with its promise of spring- 

time and suggestion of the traditions of St. Valentine’s 
Day, the bursting buds, and the increasing warmth of the 
sunshine, may be influential in mellowing the closing 
days of the present Congress, which will cease when the 
clock strikes twelve on the 


the country of no less importance than the deliberations 
of Congress in the perpetuation of the Republic. 


* * * 


OOKING out on the dome of the Capitol across the 
lagoon, is the heroic statue in the Lincoln Memorial, 
to me the most impressive expression in sculpture 

ever made by the hand of man. Every time I look upon 
it I feel as if I were in the presence of something ani- 
mate. The echo of his voice seems to come out of the 
tablets of bronze recording his utterances. Scarcely a 
moment of daylight passes without someone about his 
shrine. Late one evening I found a group of school chil- 
dren with hats off talking to the statue, as if he could 
respond. They had counted 





7 


fourth of March. 
* a 


HE response of the 

people to the appeal of 

the Red Cross was a 
real demonstration of Ameri- 
canism. The refusal to use 
government funds in a work 
belonging to a self-respecting 
American people was an evi- 
dence that the self-reliant 
ideals of Washington and 
of Lincoln still prevail in the 
country which these two illus- 
trious men did so much to 
create and save. Over the 
radio millions of Americans 
heard an appeal that reached 
deep into their pockets despite 
a time of business trouble. 
Thousands of contributions 
sent to the Red Cross by chil- 
dren indicate that their cele- 
bration of the birthdays of 
the Father and of the Pre- 
server of Their Country was 
more than simply lip service 
in recitations. Giving some- 
thing at a sacrifice out of our 
Savings, as well as memoriz- 
ing the words of both Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, results in 
the building of character. 
Exercises on these two holi- 
days in the schools have an 
influence upon the future of 





Photograph of Abraham Lincoln taken after his defeat in 
the race for the senatorship from Illinois. 
was used in the presidential campaign of 1860 


jj the pillars in the Memorial, 
«| each representing a state, and 
I heard one of them say, 
“Lincoln had a little boy and 
he understood boys. The 
Gettysburg Address is easy to 
commit to memory, because it 
says something great in words 
We can understand. I wish 
Lincoln had written all our 
school books.” There are 
others of us looking back 
over school days, who agree 
with the lad. 


* * 1% 


N reference to the attack 
| of a poet on Abraham 
Lincoln, Dean Gleason L. 
Archer of Suffolk Law School, 


Boston, speaking over the 
National Broadcasting system 
in a nation-wide hookup of 
radio stations declared: 
“Every living man has a legal 
right to defend his life 
against a would-be assassin 
even to the extent. of killing 
his assailant. Nearly sixty- 
six years ago acowardly 
assassin crept into a box in 
the Ford Theatre in Wash- 
ington and, without giving 
his victim the slightest chance 
of self-defense, fired a shot 
into the brain of Abraham 
Lincoln, one of the noblest 
men that ever walked this 





This picture 








Commisioner of Reclamation Elwood Mead before the Colorado River 


Board. Reading from left to right around the table: William L. 
Sibert, Chairman of the Board, Dr. Elwood Mead, Warren J. Mead, 


Charles P. Berkey, D. W. Mead, and Robert Ridgway 


earth. We think of that assassin as a coward. Yet he 
faced death, certain and inevitable, from an outraged 
nation. There was a law to_bring him to justice for his 
deed. He killed the physical man but 
that was relatively unimportant. The 
transcendent character and fame of 
Abraham Lincoln live on as an inspira- 
tion to countless multitudes of every race 
and nation. Like Washington he towers 
among the supremely great figures of all 
the world. As his birthday approaches 
another assassin is found taking a shot 
at Abraham Lincoln. This man is not to 
be classed with Booth because Booth 
used a pistol and faced death for his 
deed. This man, from the venom of his 
heart and the mire of his muck-raking 
pen, aims a shaft at the character of the 
dead president and takes no chance at 
all. All of our laws of self-defense give 
no right to the dead man’s relatives nor 
to the public to call to the bar of justice 
the traducer of our immortal dead and 
oblige him to prove his words. I hope 
that this latest exhibition will move the 
Congress of the United States speedily to enact a law 
that will hereafter oblige those who undertake to destroy 
cherished memories of our illustrious dead to come into 
court and prove his words just as he would if the slan- 
dered man were living. I have been a close student of 
the life of Abraham Lincoln ever since I was a child. I 
know that he had his human faults and failings. But 
out of them all emerges that transcendent figure who for 
four years endured the shock and storm of war, subjected 
all the while to world-wide abuse and criticism such as 
no American president ever faced, and yet safely and 
surely guiding the nation to reunion and peace before the 
assassin’s bullet found lodgment in his brain. Let us 
revere the memory even though the law as yet affords it 
no protection.” This may prove the last straw that will 
break Congressional indifference towards providing a 
law to protect the dead from scurrilous literary scav- 
engers who have in recent years chosen to besmirch the 
respected and beloved memories of former presidents of 
the United States lying defenseless in their graves. Some 
federal law will be necessary to stop the pernicious 
practice of defaming the deceased for political, personal 
and pecuniary profit. 
o£ a * 
Gratifying it was to the legions of friends and admirers 


of the late President Warren G. Harding when his suc- 
cessors in office stated that they were ready to take part 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton, English- 
man, paradoxer, who is adequately 
known by his initiais “G. K.” 
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in the dedication of the Harding Memorial at Marion, 
Ohio, whenever the commission was ready for the cere- 
mony. The delay has been misinterpreted in the miasma 
of suspicion aroused among those who delight in reading 
and reveling in scandal by authors and politicians who 
have realized that the law protects them in libeling the 
dead. There is at present no law that will reach the 
ghoulish scandal mongers. The law does not recognize 
that a man who is dead can be libeled. This glaring defect 
in out statutes explains why these nefarious books have 
been able to prey upon the unsuspecting. Time usually 
clears up the fog—even the McKinley Memorial was not 
dedicated until some years after the death of the mar- 
tyred president. The dedication of the Harding Mem- 
orial ought to be a time for those who have listened to 
or read the scandalous books that have been printed to 
confess that they have unwittingly wronged the name 
and memory of a President of the United States and dis- 
cover at this late date that all the good that men do is not 
“interred with their bones.” 


* * o* 


ROM the storm centre of the drought area Will 
Rogers made a most effective radio plea for the Red 
Cross. It made an impression on some of the Solons 

in Washington. After appearing at the National Press 
Club he went directly west to tell the story of the drought 
sufferers as an eye-witness. This re- 
minded me of the time when on the 
“Leviathan” returning from Europe 
news reached the passengers of the 
hurricane in Florida. A large number of 
Americans aboard, including Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Will Rogers, started in 
at once to raise funds. Before the boat 
landed a few days later, $45,000 in actual 
money had been lassoed by the large- 
hearted Will. He exchanged speaking 
roles with the dignified statesman, Char- 
les Evans Hughes, who gave the “wise 
cracks” while Will Rogers discussed 
high brow diplomacy. Mr. R. J. Cud- 
dihy, publisher of the Literary Digest, 
was the referee and, with his usual 
energy and enterprise, helped collect the 
cash to relieve suffering as he has ever 
done on hearing calls of distress. In his 
tour through the southwest, raising 
funds for the drought sufferers, Will 
Rogers proved a whirl-wind success and lariated much 
loose change on his errand of mercy for the Red Cross. 


Will Rogers with Mr. and Mrs. Cuddihy and the Editor on 
the deck of the “Leviathan” 
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FTER running the gauntlet of admirers in Wash- 
A ington Gilbert K. Chesterton has come and gone, 
loaded to the hilt with new material “appertaining 
to and abutting thereof” the American people. His lec- 
ture engagement was a success, for he recruited many 
thousands of followers, who will look eagerly for the 
comments of “G. K.” along with the dollars. The debate 
with Cosmo Hamilton on “Divorce” was an interesting 
spectacle, a battle of British wits and brains on American 
soil. “G. K.” in his large and ample physical propor- 
tions at least proved the heavyweight in the argumen- 
tative bout. He still retains a sane view of the sacredness 
of the nuptial vows. In later years he has given spiritual 
thought a boost, evoking the satires of his rival, Bernard 
Shaw. “G. K.” may catch the Sage of Adelphi Terrace 
napping in his softer and more mellow years. Shaw has 
fallen strong for sound pictures and the movies, frankly 
admitting that he likes to see himself on the silver screen 
in the dark and fascinating cloisters of the moving pic- 
tures theatre. 


* 2 * 


N modest quarters little indicating 
] the scope and importance of their 

work, the Colorado River Board 
convened and perfected plans for pro- 
ceeding with the gigantic work involved 
in the building of the new Hoover Dam. 
Each member of the Board is an expert 
in his own particular field and has given 
much time and energy in getting under- 
way the great work so long talked about 
as the “Boulder Dam Project.” There 
have probably been more speeches 
made about this “Dam” than any other 
dam in the history of the country, but 
the waters of the Colorado will soon be 
harnessed. The subject has involved an 
interstate controversy and at one time 
came precariously near evolving into a 
national issue in a presidential cam- 
paign. It is anticipated that by the 


first of next year the work on this huge 
water conservation project will begin to 
assume almost the proportions in labor 
and engineering construction activity 
that were involved in the digging of the 
Panama Canal. 


reference to abol- 
ishing slavery in 
Liberia has brought 
to mind the great 
work which Mr. 
Harvey K._ Fire- 
stone has been do- 
ing in the Negro 
Republic of Africa. 
In a discussion of 
the production of 
rubber in Liberia 
Mr. Firestone said: 
“The condition de- 





as ee Actes seat of scribed in the re- 
Mr. W. W. erbury, president o port of the interna- 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and a A recaa 
power in the current mergers of tional commission 
great railway systems that investigated 








matter of grave 
concern to us and 
has seriously 
interfered with 
our obtaining 
free labor upon 
which we insisted 
from the first 
day we went into 


Liberia.” Mr. 
Firestone urged 
that the meas- 


ures recommend- 
ed by the inter- 
national commis- 
sion for correct- 
ing the evils be 
taken up without 


delay. Probably 
few Americans 
realize how 
much his cour- 





Mr. 


Harvey Firestone, humanitarian as 
well as rubber magnate 


ageous project has helped to stabilize 
the rubber market and maintain a 
source of supply that has been of real 
advantage to every user of rubber tires 
in this country. 


* * * 


VER and anon bobs up the ques- 
tion of railway mergers. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 

renders decisions but the merger doesn’t 
proceed to merge. Railroad presidents 
harbor some very fixed ideas on the sub- 
ject, looking to the practical side of the 
question from a transportation stand- 
point. President Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania Road, with the double 
“W” initials, has been in the forefront 





Sen he ee poeiceie of the battle and seems to be able to 
tered civilization, now in his eighty- hold his own. One thing that a rail- 
fifth year road executive concerns himself about 
at all stages of the discussion is the question of “earn- 
ings” and the provision of efficient service to the public. 
HE stand of The new Pennsylvania Transportation Company includes 
the State De- : ny anspor - - 
: an air service in connection with the railroad journey, 
partment in 


making it a most comprehensive “transportation” com- 
pany. The railroads are meeting competition vigorously 
by proving that they are able to provide a safe conduct 
of passengers and freight, without the hazards that con- 
front the bus lines, whose accidents come under the head- 
ing of automobile catastrophies totaling many thousands 


-more fatalities in one year than occur on all the railroads 


combined. The special work in charge of C. R. Capps, 

vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line, has been effec- 

tive in focussing the attention of the public on the im- 
portant “safety” point of view. 

* * * 4 

N the Red Cross campaign Mr. Eliot Wadsworth who 

was prominently identified with the World War has 

put his shoulder to the wheel and led a most success- 

ful drive in his home state of Massachusetts. His appeals 


over the radio were most forceful and effective, for Eliot 
Wadsworth is a practical, straight-thinking individual in’ 
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In this summer picture Mr. Coolidge proves that he is an optimist 
in his assurance that “good times will come again” 


public service. As Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and in all the demands that have been made upon him 
in helping with civic responsibilities, Mr. Wadsworth has 
proven equal to the occasion. He has a way of concen- 
trating on the vital essentials of any problem and clears 


the underbrush from all misunderstanding and proceeds , 


to blaze a path that leads on to an achievement. The 
mother Red Cross has no more valiant and efficient cham- 
pion than the man who has directed those successful cam- 
paigns in the old Bay State and New England. He was 
born in Boston in the the year that the United States 
celebrated its centennial, 1876. An A. B. and A. M. from 
Harvard were in his possession when he began work with 
the Planters Compress Company, Boston. He was part- 
ner with the Stone and Webster Company for eleven 
years until he took up the chairmanship of the Central 
Committee of the Red Cross in 1916. He has served in 
the General Court of Massachusetts as a member of the 
House of Representatives and represented the United 
States at Paris in the settlement of the cost of American 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine. After six years serv- 
ice as Overseer of Harvard College he was elected presi- 
dent of the Board in 1929 and has received the D. S. M. 
from the United States as well as many other honors 
of distinction from foreign countries where he served in 
an official capacity. 


% * * 


HE question of what to.do for former Presidents 
has been solved by Calvin Coolidge. Although his 
home address has been changed from Washington 

to Northampton, his influence on American life is still 
potent. Being freer from the game of politics than any 
incumbent of an office, he can command the ear of hearers 
of every political faith. As the premier editorial writer 


of the nation, he delivers timely comments, blended with 
his Vermont common sense, that reach a vast reading 
public. Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge present a domestic picture 
of an ex-President and his wife retiring from the highest 
positions in the land, unscathed by political shafts, hon- 
ored, and affectionately regarded in the hearts of their 
countrymen. 
* * * 

NDER the leadership of John Barton Payne, who 
[ | tion in the time of the World War, the Red Cross 

entered public life during the Wilson Administra- 
has met the greatest crisis of its history. Having seen 
him in action and in conference with his associates, as 
well as the newspaper men, I felt that this responsibility 
of American citizenship was safe in his hands. His wide 
experience and great sympathetic heart were important 
factors in meeting the situation. The organization of 
the many chapters and the work that they have done 
among friends and neighbors in relieving distress will 
chronicle events in the history of the Red Cross even 
more memorable than the services rendered in great 
catastrophies where the matter of relief, distribution, 
and supplies was not so complicated as during the present 
crisis. It is not so long ago that the people were sending 
in clothes and food to bleeding Kansas when the grass- 
hoppers consumed the crops. America can surely take 


care of its own people through the Red Cross as it has 
answered the call in other countries. 
of * 


a 


EPORTERS gathered about Thomas A. Edison on 
his eighty-fourth birthday, at his home in Fort 
Myers, Florida, and fired a volley of questions at 

him. Discussing the paramount thought of the hour as 
to the date of the return of Old Man Prosperity to live 


~ 
A distinguished Harvard graduate, Eliot Wadsworth, indefatig- 
able worker for the Red Cross 
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among us once again, he said with a smile: “Old Man P. 
has started on the three year trend that may be necessary 
before the nineteen-twenty-eight peak is reached.” In 
reference to unemployment, he declared with a sober look 
on his face: “That’s a question several sizes too large for 
me.” To other queries he gave his usual concise epigram- 
matic replies. ‘Moderns are not living at too great a 
pace. The people do not crave too many luxuries.” Mr. 
Edison declared prohibition was succeeding and asserted 
the administration of President Hoover was a success. 
“America can combat the steady growth of racketeering.” 
Aside from his experiments to produce rubber, Mr. Edi- 
son is perfecting some inventions but he did not say 
which ones. His birthday, February 11th, is the day be- 
fore the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and precedes that 
of Washington by eleven days. This makes February a 
notable birth month of three great Americans. 


* * of 


“OR over eight years Arthur Bagley and Bill Mahony 
have been rising early and starting millions on their 
day’s exercise from the Metropolitan Tower. They 

have been late only once, and deserve a pink card for 
punctuality. There is something about the way they do 
their “daily dozen” that makes a disagreeable task a pleas- 
ure, driving away the yawns. While shaving every morn- 
ing I hear Mr. Bagley’s cheery voice going through much 
the same routine, but he changes the color of the rug. 
There is the bugle call for “another period’”—but then on 
many days I do not “open the window.” I have ridden 
imaginary bicycles all over the country with him as he 
rattles off towns faster than an Erie brakeman. There 
was a punch in the fanciful fistic encounters with the 
pillows. When I was in his studio at the Metropolitan 
Tower, I found a copy of the “Heart Throbs” book from 
which he often quotes with credit. The simple apparatus 


Arthur Bagley and Bill Mahony, unofficial awakeners of the nation 


he used in this 
dramatic morn- 
ing radio gym-’ 
nasium was as 
impressive as 
theatre props. He 
has the same 
chuckle in conver- 
sation that is 
heard over the 
radio and during 
the days of the 
World War 
he was drilling 
the men in the 
camps, keeping 
them physically 
fit for the ardu- 
ous military 
training  sched- 
ule of the day. 
His slender form 
sways. rhyth- 
mically with Bill 
Mahony’s music, 
as he does a high- 
land fling now 
and then that will The morning exercise that brought undy- 
be an interesting ing fame to the rail splitter 
revelation when television arrives. Somehow Bill Ma- 
hony seems to play that piano in a way that makes the 
toes tingle and stimulates stiffened limbs into action. His 
maneuvers on the ivories and the good-humored cox- 
swain voice of Arthur Bagley explain what is rumored to 
be no rare phenomenon in some households, “exercising 
by proxy,” one—two—three. “Now try thirteen.” 


TIMELY retort in the cloak room floated out 

passers-by in the corridors. “Lincoln was a rail- 

through the half-opened windows, and startled 
splitter, but you are the champion hair-splitter!’”’ Two 
congressmen were evidently discussing the project of 
tacking the Red Cross bill on to the Interior Depart- 
ment’s modest allowance for operating Uncle Sam’s 
real estate business. Their aim was to hold things in 
check unless an extra session was agreed upon. “Hold- 
ups” are not confined to the annals of crime. They 
are revealed in our modern methods of congressional 
procedure. It is difficult for people to understand 
these ways, which sometimes suggest Bret Harte’s 
reference to “the ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain.” One of the most popular Lincoln portraits 
this month in the large displays at Washington is the 
campaign poster showing him as a rail-splitter, one 
who had experienced the hardships of those who would 
sow and reap. 


HE State Department is working fast these days 
P ! with resolutions “and what not” in the daily 

calendar of Secretary Stimson. A remark made 
by General Smedley D. Butler at a speech in Phila- 
delphia repeating a story concerning Mussolini was 
talked over the following day and by about the third 
day an apology was offered that averted international 


complications. It was felt that, as a Major-General 
of the Marines, General Butler should refrain from 
attacking a foreign ruler and repeating any charge 
that he did not know to be fully verified. The apology, 
however, appeased both the Premier and the Italian 
Government and all is well. 
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Abraham Lincoln as a Poet Among Poets 


Research into the letters of the Great Emancipator has revealed several attempts at verse. His early 
inclination for poetry appeared in the later years of his great life-career 


By 


T is not generally known that Lincoln, 

shortly before he was elected to Con- 

gress, wrote verse of a kind to compare 
favorably with the early attempts of Ameri- 
can poets of real distinction. Two poems 
of his which have been preserved are equal 
in poetic spirit and metrical art to Whit- 
tier’s “The Prisoner for Debt,” to which 
they are strikingly similar in melancholic 
mood, 

Lincoln, had he lived in a region of 
greater culture, such as New England, 
might not have adopted the engrossing 
pursuits of law and politics, but, as did 
Whittier, have remained longer On the 
farm and gradually taken up the calling of 
letters, composing verse of much the same 
order as our Yankee bards’, and poetry of 
even higher merit than some produced. 

In 1846, at the age of 37, Lincoln con- 
ducted a literary correspondence with a 
friend, William Johnson by name, of like 
poetic tastes. In April of this year he 
wrote the following letter to Johnson: 


Tremont, April 18, 1846. 

Friend Johnson: Your letter, writ- 
ten some six weeks since, was received in 
due course, and also the paper with 
the parody. It is true, as suggested 
it might be, that I have never seen 
Poe’s “Raven,” and I very well know 
that a parody is almost entirely de- 
pendent for its interest upon the 
reader’s acquaintance with the orig- 
inal. Still there is enough in the 
polecat, self-considered, to afford one 
several hearty laughs. I think four 
or five of the last stanzas are decid- 
edly funny, particularly where Jere- 
miah “scrubbed and washed, and 
prayed and fasted.” 

I have not your letter now before 
me; but, from memory, I think you 
ask me who is the author of the 
piece I sent you, and that you do so 
ask as to indicate a slight suspicion 
that I myself am the author. Be- 
yond all question, I am not the 
author. I would give all I am worth, 
and go in debt, to be able to write 
so fine a piece as I think that is. 
Neither do I know who is the author. 
I met it in a straggling form in a 
newspaper last summer, and I re- 
member to have seen it once before, 
about fifteen years ago, and this is 
all I know about it. 

The piece of poetry of my own 
which I alluded to, I was led to write 
under the following circumstances. 
In the fall of 1844, thinking I might 
aid some to carry the State of In- 
diana for Mr. Clay, I went into the 


MARION MILLS MILLER 


neighboorhood in that State in which I was 
raised, where my mother and only sister 
were buried, and from which I had been 
absent about fifteen years. 

That part of the country is, within itself, 
as unpoetical as any spot of the earth; but 
still, seeing it and its objects and inhabit- 
ants aroused feelings in me which were cer- 
tainly poetry; though whether my expres- 
sion of those feelings is poetry is quite an- 
other question. When I got to writing, the 
change of subject divided the thing into 
four little divisions or cantos, the first only 
of which I send you now, and may send the 
others hereafter. 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 


My childhood’s home I see again, 
And sadden with the view; 

And still, as memory crowds my brain, 
There’s pleasure in it too. 


O Memory! thou midway world 
*Twixt earth and paradise, 

Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise, 


And, freed from all that’s earthly vile, 
Seem hallowed, pure and bright, 


Lincoln, The Poet 
From a bust by Johannes Gelert 


Like scenes in some enchanted isle 
All bathed in liquid light. 


And dusky mountains please the eye 
When twilight chases day; 

As bugle-notes that, passing by, 
In distance die away; 


As leaving some grand waterfall, 
We, lingering, list its roar— 

So memory will hallow all 
We’ve known but know no more. 


Near twenty years have passed away 
Since here I bid farewell 

To woods and fields, and scenes of play, 
And playmates loved so well. 


Where many were, but few remain 
Of old familiar things; 

But seeing them to mind again 
The lost and absent brings. 


The friends I left that parting day, 
How changed, as time has sped! 
Young childhood grown, strong manhood 


gray; 
And half of all are dead. 


I hear the loved survivors tell 

How nought from death could save, 
Till every sound appears a knell, 

And every spot a grave. 


I range the fields with pensive tread, 
And pace the hollow rooms, 

And feel (companion of the dead) 
I’m living in the tombs. 


In September he wrote the follow- 
ing letter: 


Springfield, Sept., 6, 1846. 

Friend Johnson: You remem- 
ber when I wrote you from Tre- 
mont last spring, sending you a 
little canto of what I called poetry, I 
promised to bore you with another 
some time. I now fulfill the prom- 
ise. The subject of the present one 
is an insane man; his name is 
Matthew. He is three years older 
than I, and when we were boys we 
went to school together. He was 
rather a bright lad, and the son of 
the rich man of a very poor neigh- 
borhood. At the age of nineteen he 
unaccountably became furiously mad, 
from which condition he gradually 
settled down into harmless insanity. 
When, as I told you in my other 
letter, I visited my old home in the 
fall of 1844, I found him still linyer- 
ing in this wretched condition. In 
my poetizing mood, I could not ‘or- 
get the impression his case mde 
upon me. Here is the result: 


But here’s an object more of dread 
Than aught the grave contains— 
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When terror spread, and neighbors ran 
Your dangerous strength to bind, 
And soon, a howling, crazy man, 
Your limbs were fast confined; 


How then you strove and shrieked aloud, 
Your bones and sinews bared; 

And fiendish on the gazing crowd 
With burning eyeballs glared; 


And begged and swore, and wept and prayed, 
With maniac laughter joined; 

How fearful were these signs displayed 
By pangs that killed the mind! 


And when at length the drear and long 
Time soothed thy fiercer woes, 

How plaintively thy mournful song 
Upon the still night rose! 


I’ve heard it oft as if I dreamed, 
Far distant, sweet and lone, 

The funeral dirge it ever seemed 
Of reason dead and gone. 


To drink its strains I’ve stole away, 
All stealthily and still, 

Ere yet the rising god of day 
Had streaked the eastern hill. 


Air held her breath; trees with the spell 
Seemed sorrowing angels round, 

Whose swelling tears in dewdrops fell 
Upon the listening ground. 


But this is past, and naught remains 
That raised thee o’er the brute: 

‘rhy piercing shrieks and soothing strains 
Are like, forever mute. 


Now fare thee well! More thou the cause 
Than subject now of woe. 

All mental pangs by time’s kind laws 
Hast lost the power to know. 


O death! thou awe-inspiring prince 
That keeps the world in fear, 

Why dost thou tear more blest ones hence, 
And leave him lingering here? 


If I should ever send another, the sub- 
ject will be a “Bear Hunt.” 
Yours as ever, 


A. LINCOLN. 


The poem alluded to in the first letter 
is undoubtedly “Oh, Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal Be Proud?”, by William Knox, a 
Scottish poet, known to fame only by its 
authorship. It remained the favorite of 
Lincoln until his death, being frequently 
alluded to by him in conversation with his 
friends. During his Presidency he said: 

“There is a poem which has been a great 
favorite with me for years, which was first 
shown me when a young man by a friend, 
and which I afterwards saw and cut from 
a newspaper and learned by heart. I would 
give a good deal to know who wrote it, but 
I have never been able to ascertain.” 

Then, half closing his eyes, he repeated 
the verse: 


“Oh why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Likea_ swift-flitting meteor, a fast-flying 


cloud, 
The flash of the lightning, a break of the 


wave, 
He passes from life to his rest in the grave.” 


* * * 


“The Last Leaf,” by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, was also a favorite poem of Lin- 
coln, says Henry C. Whitney, his friend and 
biographer in his “Life of Lincoln”: 

“Over and over again I have heard him 
repeat: 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


and tears would come unbidden to his eyes, 
probably at thought of the grave (his 
mother’s) at Gentryville, or that in the 
bend of the Sangamo” (of Ann Rutledge, 
his first love, who 


swelling narrative from its dramatic be- 
ginning the strife of the Achaeans before 
Troy, or even as Euclid, they developed 
from postulates the relations of space, had 
a deep insight into the order in which 
mother nature was striving to express her- 
self, and a reverent impulse to aid her in 
bodying forth according to her methods the 
ideal forms of the cosmos, the world of 
beauty, no less within the soul of man than 
without it, which was intended by such help 
to be realized as a whole in the infinity of 
time, and in part in the vision of every true 
workman. Lincoln had a profound sense of 
the fitness of things, that which Aristotle, 
the scientific analyst of human thought and 
the philosopher of its proper expression, 
called “‘poetic justice.” He strove to make 
his reasoning processes strictly logical, and 
to this end carried with him as he rode the 
legal circuit not law-books, but a copy of 


- Euclid’s geometry, and passed his time on 


the way demonstrating to his drivers the 
theorems therein proposed. “Demonstrate” 
he said he considered to be the greatest 
word in the English language. He con- 
structed every one of his later speeches 
on the plan of a Euclidean solution. His 
Cooper Union speech on “Slavery as the 
Fathers Viewed It,’”’ which contributed so 
largely to his Presidential nomination, was 
such a demonstration, settling what was 
thereafter never attempted to be contro- 
verted: his contention that the makers of 
the Constitution merely tolerated property 
in human flesh and blood as a primitive and 
passing phase of civilization, and never in- 
tended that it should be perpetuated by the 
charter of the Republic. 


So, too, the Gettysburg speech, brief as it 
is, is the statement of a thesis, the prin- 





died shortly before 
the time set for their 
wedding, and whose 
memory Lincoln ever 
kept sacred). 

While Lincoln, so 
far as can be ascer- 
tained, wrote nothing 
in verse after 1846, 
he developed in his 
speeches a_ literary 
style which is poetical 
in the highest sense 
of that term. More 
than all American 
statesmen his utter- 
ances and _ writings 
posesss. that classic 
quality whose 
supreme expression 
is found in Greek 
literature. This _ is 
because Lincoln had 
an essentially Hellen- 
ic mind. First of all 
the architecture of 
his thought was that 
of the Greek masters, 
who, whether as 
Phidias they built 
the Parthenon to 
crown with harmon- 
ious beauty the Acro- 
polis, or as Homer 
they recorded in 








Abraham Lincoln before one of the greatest poems an American 
mind has ever conceived. This monument by Daniel Chester 
French stands on the State Capitol Grounds at Lincoln, Nebraska 
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ciples upon which the Fathers founded the 
nation, and of the heroic demonstration of 
the same by the soldiers fallen on the field, 
and the addition of a moral corollary of 
this, the high resolve of the living to prose- 
cute the work until the vision of the 
Fathers was realized. 

In substance of thought and in form of 
its presentation the speech is as perfect a 
poem as ever was written, and even in 
the minor qualities of artistic language— 
rhythm and cadence, phonetic euphony, 
rhetorical symbolism, and that subtle rem- 
iniscence of a great literary and spiritual 
inheritance, the Bible, which stands to us 
as Homer did to the ancients—it excels the 
finest gem to be found in poetic cabinets 
from the Greek Anthology downward. Only 
because it was not written in the 
typography of verse, with capitalized and 
paragraphed initial words at the beginning 
of each thought-group of words, has it 
failed of recognition as a poem by academic 
minds. Had Walt Whitman composed the 
address, and printed it in the above manner, 
it would now appear in every anthology of 
poetry published since its date. To con- 
vince of this those conventional people 
who must have an ocular demonstration of 
form in order to compare the address with 
acepted examples of poetry, I will dare to 
incur the condemnation of those who 
rightly look upon such a departure from 
Lincoln’s own manner of writing the speech 
as profanation, and present it in the shape 
of vers libre. For the latter class of readers 
this, the greatest poem by Lincoln, the 
greatest, indeed, yet produced in America, 
may be preferably read in the original 
form. I trust that these, especially if they 
are teachers of literature, will pardon, for 


the sake of others less culti- 
vated in poetic taste, what 
may appear a_ duplication 
here, unnecessary to them- 
selves of the address. 


SPEECH AT GETTYSBURG 


By ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Four score and seven years ago 

Our fathers brought forth on 
this continent 

A new nation, 

Conceived in liberty, 

And dedicated to the proposition 

That all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, 

Testing Whether that nation, 

Or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, 

Can long endure. 

We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. 

We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field 

As a final resting-place 

For those who here gave their 
lives 

That that nation might live. 

It is altogether fitting and proper 

That we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, 

We cannot dedicate— 

We cannot consecrate— 

We cannot hallow— 

This ground. 

The brave men, living and dead, 

Who struggled here, 

Have consecrated it far above our poor power 

To add or detract. 

The world will little note nor long remember 

What we say here, 

But it can never forget 

What they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather, 

To be dedicated here to the unfinished work 

Which they who fought here have so nobly 
advanced. 

It is rather for us to 








be here dedicated 

To the great task re- 
maining before us 

That from these hon- 
ored dead 

We take increased de- 
votion to that 
cause 

For which they gave 
the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; 

That we here highly 
resolve 

That these dead shall 
not have died in 
vain; 

That this nation, under 
God, 

Shall have a new birth 
of freedom; 

And that government 
of the people, 

By the people, and for 
the people 

Shall not perish from 
the earth. 


Lincoln attained 
this classic perfec- 
tion of ordered 
thought, and with it, 
as an inevitable ac- 
companiment this 
classic beauty of ex- 
pression, only by 
great struggle. He 
became a poet of the 








Statue of Lincoln by Adolph A. Newman at Hodgenville, 


Kentucky 


first rank only by vir- 
tue of his moral 
spirit. He was con- 


Young Lincoln studying by the Cabin fire 


tinually correcting deficiencies in his char- 
acter, which were far greater than is gen- 
erally received, owing to the tendency of 
American historians of the tribe of Parson 
Weems to find by force illustrations of 
moral heroism in the youth of our great 
men. Lincoln is represented as a noble lad, 
who, having allowed a borrowed book to be 
ruined by rain, went to the owner and 
offered to “pull fodder” to repay him, which 
the man ungenerously permitted him to do. 
The truth is, that the neighbor, to whom 
the book was a cherished possession, re- 
quired him to do the work in repayment, 
and that Lincoln not only did it grudgingly, 
but afterwards lampooned the man _ so 
severely in satiric verse that he was 
ashamed to show himself at neighborhood 
gatherings. All the people about Gentry- 
ville feared Lincoln’s caustic wit, and dis- 
liked him for it, although they were greatly 
impressed with his ability exhibited there- 
by. Lincoln recognized his moral obliquity, 
and curbed his propensity for satire, which 
was a case of that “exercise of natural 
faculty” which affects all gifted persons. 
And when he left that region he visited all 
the neighbors, and asked pardon of those 
whom he had ridiculed. The true Lincoln 
is a far better example to boys than the 
fictitious one, in that he had more unlovely 
traits at first than the average lad, yet he 
reformed, with the result that, when he 
went to new scenes, he speedily became the 
most popular young man in the neighbor- 
hood. He was one of those who 


“rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


The reformation of his character by sclf 
examination and determination not to make 
the same mistake again seems to have in- 
duced similar effects and methods for their 
attainment in the case of his intellectual 
development. Whatever the connection, 
both regenerations proceeded apace. Lin- 
coln at first was a shallow thinker, accept- 
ing without examination the views of 
others, especially popular statesmen, such 
as Henry Clay, whose magnetic personal- 
ity was drawing to himself the high- 

Continued on page 198 
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In the Pine Hill Section of North Carolina 


Eminent folks from everywhere flock to this mid-south pleasure-grounds of the nation, the popular 
winter outdoors resort center, within a night’s ride of the metropolis 


HE world is governed largely by im- 

pressions. Impressions are usually 

associated with people. Consequent- 
ly, I am going to indulge in a few reflec- 
tions concerning a community of interest- 
ing folks that nestles strategically in the 
pine hills of North Carolina. 

People are always interested in people. 
The human equation enters into the growth 
and development of every community. My 
first pilgrimage to this section is associ- 
ated with the word “Pinehurst,” where 
golf is played in the wintertime on sand 
greens. Although I am not a golfer—this 
hazy vision crystallized into a reality when 
on my first visit I met at the hotel a young 
man whose face fairly beamed a welcome. 
It was in the Yuletide, and I felt as if I 
were in the land of the holly, with the 
rooms within and the landscape without all 
aglow with bright red berries in the green- 
tinged setting of the pine hills. The scene 
recalled Cape Cod at its summer best, with 
scrub pine, oak, and cedar bobbed and trim- 
med as though living sentinels. 

After tramping the hills with congenial 
companions, discussing all sorts of ques- 
tions one thinks about—but never talks 
about at home—we gathered around the big 
fireplace radiant with the warmth of pine 
knots and felt the comradeship that comes 
to humans meeting far afield—away from 
the harassing complexities of every-day 
life. Presents were exchanged by some 
who had first met within the week, but the 
finest was the exchange of smiles and 
friendly greetings. All this influenced the 
co-operative neighborly spirit that has 
made this pine hill section of North Carol- 
ina famous the world over. The magic of 
happy memories broadcasts as widely as 
the radio. 

* * * 

In early days the discovery was made of 
Southern Pines, then a water tank station 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway. The 
contour of the landscape was dotted with 
clusters of sprightly pine trees, hinting at 
a fitting location for homes. The invig- 
orating atmosphere of this mid-south loca- 
tion did not permit the visitor from the 
north to drift into lassitude, but encour- 
aged a continuance of northern activities 
in a real outdoor contact with nature and 
with human nature. The restful silence, 
the sunlight, and the crisp tingle of the 
soothing moonlight suggested the exhilarat- 
ing autumn days and brought the supreme 
contentment of relaxation. 

Loath then to leave this haven of restful- 
ness, I carried away with me pronounced 
and pleasurable impressions of this pine 
hill country that have remained all through 


years spent in travels through fifty-seven 
countries in all parts of the world. The 
sequel was inevitable. I returned. 

* * * 


Now comes the second chapter. Along 
with other birds of passage I found myself 
moved by the tropical allurements of fair 
Florida. The boom was on, and flying visits 
to this section were covered in the whistl- 
ing of the train passing. Little did I real- 
ize what was going on here as the “Orange 
Blossom” and limited trains swept on 
through this wonderful harbor of winter 
home lands. 

The year 1930 

marked my return to 
my first love of south- 
ern resorts. When I 
arrived during the 
holidays in the invig- 
orating air, a flood of 
happy memories was 
revived. The beams 
of the rising sun re- 
vealed a transforma- 
tion. Christmas trees 
gleamed through the 
windows of the new 
homes, seeming to 
radiate a welcome to 
the prodigal traveler 
who had _s returned. 
Houses costing an ag- 
gregate of millions of 
dollars evidenced that 
some of those dreams 
of early pioneers had 
crystallized into real 
castles in the Pines. 


* * * 


At the threshold of 
the big  red-roofed 
house on the Hill, I 
again saw the same 
face I had met at the 
Holly Inn. There was 
an atmosphere of set- 
tled kindness. The 
call of eminent people 
who had found this 
mid-south pine-t ree’ 
section the high spot 
in the pilgrimages 
from north to south 
and south to north 
was impressive. Vir- 
gil’s conception of 
perfection in “The 
Golden Mean” was 
here exemplified in 
the climate and asso- 
ciations which had 


evidently dominated 
development. 
Strains of music from operas produced 
by Harback and Ann Caldwell reminded me 
that they had been here in creative days. 
Joe Lincoln had sought to prolong the sum- 
mer season of his Cape Cod, with which he 
had been identified in his novels, into the 
winter months. Stories in “The Saturday 
Evening Post” and other periodicals re- 
called meeting a group of authors who 
had written pages in the sunshine of 
these hills. In this list are Hugh MacNair 
Kahler, Struthers Burt, Katherine Newlin 


in this Alladin-like 


Ye olde English sport of hunting 
On the archery range 
Southern Pines Country Club 
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Burt, Maud Parker Child, Joseph Herges- 
heimer, Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., 
Mrs. Richard Washburn Child. Temple 
Bailey and others with busy pens have car- 
ved pots of gold at the foot of the Fiction 
Rainbow. Here Robert McLean, editor 
of the “Philadelphia Bulletin” and Editor 
Gould of the “Manufacturers’ Record” re- 
call they journeyed here to replenish their 
respective brain boxes. Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, President of Yale, conducted a 
famous golf class on these sand greens. 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, has worked out theolog- 
ical problems while playing golf here. 
Sunny days were enjoyed in the pine hills 
by Carrie Chapman Catt, who was awarded 
a prize as a woman of outstanding achieve- 
ment. 
8 a” * 

The late Alexander Graham Bell, master- 
inventor of the telephone, enjoyed three 
golden weeks in this land after planning 
only a few days stay. Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land—now Mrs. Preston—so thoroughly 
enjoys her vacation days in Southern Pines 
that she comes again and again. John 
Galsworthy, a foremost novelist of his time, 


Dogwood in blossom 
Highland Pines Inn and cottages 


Gallery at the second hole on the Highland Pines course in its 


has recorded pleasurable days here in the 
pine hills that will be reflected in his great 
novels and plays. And so the roll call of 
eminents might continue—a proof positive 
of the climatic, cultural, and magnetic 
charm of the pine hills section. 

Driving down the Boulevard linking 
Southern Pines and Pinehurst and Aber- 
deen, I saluted the home of Donald Ross, 
whose name will ever be associated with 
the golf courses of America. On a country 
road following the Lumbee River, I met 
Mr. Frank duPont and his boys hunting in 
the woods. At Pinehurst is E. J. Bliss of 
the Regal Shoe, a creative genius of chain 
stores. On Weymouth Heights is W. Clark 
Arkell of Beech Nut fame. Before long I 
realized I was in no strange land. 

Among the visitors to this section at one 
time or another are men and women 
nationally eminent in public affairs, litera- 
ture, art, music and science. An impelling 
sense of re-creative work comes in the re- 
creative days enjoyed here. 

My pageant of the Pine Hills section was 
moving swiftly by without any pre-ar- 
ranged program. One scene revealed a fast 
and furious polo game. I wandered back to 

the stables where I 
nodded to trotting 
horses, eminent tal- 
ent of the turf, on 
the Grand Circuit, 
here having their 
winter sport. Later 
they appeared in 
races that re-enacted 
all the thrilling 
scenes of Ben Hur’s 
chariot race. In the 
other act came the 
echo of the hunts- 
man’s horn, while in 
the distance through 
the lace work of the 
trees I saw the forty 
riders following the 
master of hounds, 
jumping fences, and 
dashing through the 
brush and pines. They 
were not “horse 
show” hurdles, but 
real fences, the dogs’ 
barking and the 
foxes’ running added 
zest to the chase. 
Following this was a 
drag hunt. To see 
these young folks— 
for everybody is 
young in the pine 
hills—dashing thru 
this forty square- 
mile reservation was 
an exhilaration that 
had not come to me 
in the hunts I had 
witnessed in old Eng- 
land. It all appeared 
in consonance with 
the environment. 
* * * 


The days seemed 
to pass so quickly. 
Every day was varied 
revelations. 


There was Jugtown, the Pottery at Steed, 
where famous art ware is made that re- 
minds me of the art of the Aztecs. 

Now came the discovery that the area 
was redolent with historical associations 
reaching back to the days of the Hugue- 
nots. In this state was born Andrew Jack- 
son, “Old Hickory”, and Henry Clay, “The 
Mill Boy of the Slashes.” During the Civil 
War Sherman’s Army passed over these 
hills on the march to the sea. In the 
county seat of Carthage, classic name, 
I found a monument to the successor 
to Abraham Lincoln, President Andrew 
Johnson, whose name and fame will be en- 
hanced as the real facts of history are 
viewed in time’s perspective. The picture 
of the lad at the tailor’s bench who became 
a president came then to me ih the old 
shire town. Andrew Johnson remained a 
true friend of the south during the dark 
days of Reconstruction. Here also was a 
monument to Lieutenant James McConnell, 
one of the first Americans to pay the su- 
preme sacrifice in the World War. Ramb- 
ling around the Court House Square, meet- 
ing old-time residents of the Tar Heel 
State, was like a scene preserving the 
country spirit of ante-bellum days—and yet 
the setting was modern. 

* * * 

At the picturesque and historic cemetery 
at Bethesda rest the remains of the late 
Walter Hines Page, who as Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James made history dur- 
ing the World War. In his “Life and Let- 
ters” we find the reminiscent tender tribute 
to this Pine Hill section, where he was born 
and reared for a career of eminence in edi- 
torial, literary, and diplomatic work. Here 
on the brow of the hill within the brown 
stone walls near the old white church where 
he worshipped is the granite sarcophagus 
of one who was considered by many as 
deserving a resting place within the stor- 
ied walls of Westminster Abbey. 

Visiting his tomb at Bethesda, I recalled 
those days in London when I sat with him 
in the gloom of despair—when sleepless he 
wandered about the grounds of his home at: 
night. His wan face haunted me, for I 
knew that he was suffering with the pangs 
of a self-sacrificing and lofty patriotism 
that will stand out in the history of this 
country, which this son of the Sandhills 
so signally honored. 

What tales these woods could tell if the 
thoughts of the legion of visitors could be 
tuned in and given expression on the radio! 

Judge John Bassett Moore, the eminent 
authority on international law, did much 
work here in the quietude of whispering 
pines that has found fruition in the great 
pacts and peace movements of these epochal 
times. And yet I wonder if, with all the 
high honors bestowed upon him by his own 
country and the world at large, he did not 
prize as highly the golf trophy awarded 
him during his ramblings on the sand 
greens of the middle south. 

Some one has suggested that, if free 
transportation and board could be provided 
for the irascible and soured solons at Wash- 
ington for week-ends in the pine tree sec- 
tion, there would be a marked mellowing of 
the personal acrimony and endless senseless 
debate that clog the wheels of legislation 

Continued on page 198 
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Hoover Dam Unprecedented in History 


In April of this year work will begin on the ‘‘Boulder Canyon’’ project, which includes the con- 
struction of a great power house and an All-American Canal, the largest in the country, 
as well as the epochal Hoover Dam. The Department of the Interior, headed 
by Secretary Wilbur, is in charge of this project 


T is a far cry from the great dams and 
l irrigation projects of ancient Euphrates 

to the achievements of modern engin- 
eering, and yet the basic principles remain 
unchanged. The present decade will wit- 
ness the completion of a project of the 
United States that will represent the con- 
summation of dreams that have come to 
great engineers ever since the settlement of 
the great southwestern group of states, 
where human existence has largely de- 
pended upon the proper utilization of the 
waters which have been carried from the 
far off mountains to the arid plains. 

The construction of an immense dam, 
seven’ hundred and twenty-seven 
feet from bottom to top, nearly 
twice as high as any heretofore 
attempted in the history of man- 
kind, erected with five million five 
hundred thousand barrels of ce- 
ment, a dam that affords a reser- 
voir measuring two hundred and 
twenty-seven square miles and cap- 
able of holding a quantity of water 
sufficient to cover the state of Con- 
necticut to a depth of ten feet— 
such is the tremendous undertak- 
ing of the United States Govern- 
ment, the building of the Hoover 
Dam, the outcome of the long-dis- 
cussed “‘Boulder Dam project.” 

To an outsider the reasons for 
building a dam are not always per- 
fectly clear, but the inhabitants of 
the southwestern section of the 
United States whose existences are 
directly affected by the whimsies of 
the great Colorado River can 
recognize several very cogent argu- 
ments for the construction of such 
a structure to bridle and regulate 
that river. A quarter million square 
miles send their waters down the 
Colorado. Sometimes the melting 
snows of the mountains pour down 
wild torrents that flood the Imper- 
ial and Yuma Valleys below, neces- 
sitating expensive levees; at other 
times the river is quiescent, exhib- 
iting hardly a hundredth part of 
its former velocity and volume, and 
is then insufficient to supply the 
needs of the people. Hence, in this 
case the obvious solution is a can- 
yon-ribbed reservoir of vast capac- 
ity, made possible by a dam, to 
regulate the outflow of the river in 
order that the stream in all seasons 
may be uniform. 

Water is the key to the west’s 
development. Not only is the even 
flow of the Colorado, as governed 


by a dam, essential to proper irrigation and 
to safety from floods, but the acute water 
problem of the lower coast counties of Cali- 
fornia and the want of cheap power in the 
southwestern states demand that such a 
solution as is given in the Boulder Dam 
project be adopted. Under the Boulder 
Canyon Act, signed by President Coolidge 
on December 21, 1928, three undertakings 
are provided for: the construction of the 
Hoover Dam and a power plant in Black 
Canyon, and the excavation of the All- 
American Canal. The purpose of the act 
is threefold: to control floods by regulating 
the flow of the Colorado River; to store 


Hoover Dam as it will. appear when completed, with the power 

house extending on either bank of the River. 

grcatest undertaken by the United States since the Panama 
Canal, will fulfill the long-held vision of engineers 


Hoover damsite as it appears today in Black Canyon on the 


Colorado River 


This project, the 


water for reclamation and similar ends; 
and to generate electrical energy to make 
the project self-supporting. The object of 
the All-American Canal, which will have 
double the capacity of the largest canal now 
operating in the country, is to divert water 
from the Colorado River to the lower 
valleys of California. 

It was provided in the act that the dam 
was to be located in either Black Canyon or 
Boulder Canyon. Black Canyon, twenty 
miles downstream from Boulder, was finally 
chosen in view of its advantage as the low- 
est site for a deep reservoir of the required 
size. Here, on the upper part of the Colo- 
rado River, about thirty miles 
southeast of Las Vegas, Nevada, on 
the Arizona-Nevada state line, 
Hoover Dam will rise. According 
to the specifications of engineers, 
it will tower seven hundred and 
twenty-seven feet from the floor of 
Black Canyon, will be six hundred 
and fifty feet thick at the bottom 
and forty-five feet at the top, and 
will extend one thousand one -hun- 
dred feet from one slope of the 
canyon to the other. After the 
river is diverted and the excava- 
tion completed, the construction 
will be largely a mass-concrete 
manufacturing job, probably the 
biggest ever undertaken. In March 
of this year, bids will be received 
for the contract to build the dam, 
power house, and other parts of the 
power generation system. Work 
on the project is to start this April 
and is expected to last until 1938, 
although the storage of water may 
be made possible by June of 1935. 
In carrying out the Boulder Dam 
project, between one thousand and 
three thousand jobs will be avail- 
able to American citizens—a timely 
undertaking in days of unemploy- 
ment. In regard to the expenses 
involved, the Colorado River Board, 
assuming a construction period of 
seven years for the entire enter- 
prise, estimated that the ultimate 
cost would be approximately one 
hundred and sixty-five millions of 
dollars, which expenditure was pro- 
vided for in the Boulder, Canyon 
Act. 

Mention should be made of the 
power plant to be built immediately 
below the Hoover Dam, one-half on 
the Nevada side of the river and 
the other half on the Arizona side. 
Its capacity will be between one 
million and one million two hun- 
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A Confucian Model for Modern Morality 


Confucius, a remarkable character of ancient China delivered proverbs that have an application in every 
society, in the Occident as well as the Orient. An appraisal and description by one who 
has been called by his countrymen, “‘The Theodore Roosevelt of China”’ 


HINA, the mother of a civilization 
.; older by centuries than that of Rome 

and Carthage, has provided a phil- 
osophy of life to untold myriads of no less 
than one quarter of the population of the 
globe—the Philosophy of Confucius. Con- 
fucianism has been accepted as a religion 
of people whose highest principle in life is 
to follow the ethical codes of Confucius 
whose teaching abides in the attempt to 
reach the highest ethical perfection in this 
earthly life and which discusses nothing in 
the nebulous. It has never, in the broader 
aspect, been a mere counsel of perfection or 
a fetish to be “something” or a constant 
guide to bring harmony to thoughts, to acts, 
to desires. In short, it is a cult that gives 
moral direction to the intellect. While it 
does not concern itself with supernatural 
visions, it would be accepted by the Chinese 
as actually a living force, controlling the 
lives of those adhering to it, quite as power- 
fully in political and social life as in indi- 
viduals. 

Confucius (Latinized name of Kung-foo- 
tze) means Great Sage and his disciple, 
Mencius (Latinized name of Meng-tze) 
means Philosopher of the Second Degree. 
Confucius, at fifteen, was regarded as a 
phenomenal musician, and the neighbors 


used to gather to hear him perform. At’ 


nineteen he was larger, stronger, comelier, 
more skilled than any youth of his age in 
all the country round. 

The simple quality of his duties as a 
prince can be guessed when we learn that 
his work as keeper of the herds required 
him to ride long distances on horseback to 
settle difficulties between rival herders. 
The range belonged to the state, and the 
owners of goats, sheep and cattle were in 
continual controversies. Confucius sum- 
moned the disputants and talked to them 
long about the absurdity of quarrelling and 
the necessity of getting together in ¢om- 
plete understanding. Then it was that he 
first put forth his best known maxim: “You 
should not do to others that which you 
would not have others do to you.” This 
negative statement of the Golden Rule is 
found expressed in a number of ways in 
the writings of Confucius. A literal inter- 
pretation of the Chinese language is quite 
impossible, as the Chinese have single signs 
or symbols that express a complete idea. 
To state the same matter, we often use a 
whole page in English. Confucius had a 
single word which expressed the Golden 
Rule in such a poetic way that it is almost 
impossible to try to convey it to the people 
of the West. This word which has been 
written into English as “Shu” means: “My 
heart responds to yours, or my heart’s de- 
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sire is to meet your heart’s desire,” or “I 
wish to do to you even as I would be done 
by.” This sign, symbol or word Confucius 
used to carve in the bark of trees by the 
roadside. The French were moved by a 
similar impulse when they cut the words 
“Liberty, Fraternity, Equality” over the 
entrances to all public buildings. 

From our tender years we remember 
having been taught that Confucius had his 
symbol of love and friendship painted on a 
board, which he planted in the ground be- 
fore his hut where he lived, and finally it 
was worked upon a flag by some friends 
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and presented to him, and it became his 
flag of peace. His fraternal teaching may 
be traced by the following :— 


Question: Whence do you come? 
Answer: I come from the East. 

How can you prove that? 

I can prove it by a verse. 

How does this verse run? 

When sun and moon rise together, the 
East is bright. ; 

A million warriors are the heroes of 
Hung. 

When Ch’ing is overturned and the 
true lord of Ming restored, 

The faithful and loyal will be made 
grandees. 

At what time did you come hither? 

I went at sunrise when the east was 

light. 

Why did you not come earlier or later, 

but just at sunrise? How can you 

prove that? 

I can prove it by a verse. 


Q. How does this verse run? 
A. As I was roaming over the countains 
the sun was still obscured, 
The heart of man turns itself to the 
east. 
When the roosters crowed at dawn | 
wished to help my native country; 
The bright pearl rose, and reddened 
myriads of miles around.” 


Surely his signal success in keeping down 
strife among the herders and making peace 
among his people soon gave him a fame 
beyond the borders of his own state. As an 
arbiter he had the power to show both 
parties where they were able to accept the 
right and reject the wrong, and he ar- 
ranged for them a common meeting ground. 

It is said that in all his writing Chinese 
easily recognize that his qualifications as a 
judge were not limited to his powers of per- 
suasion—he could shoot an arrow farther 
and hurl a spear with more accuracy than 
any man. Very naturally there are a large 
number of folk-lore stories concerning his 
prowess, some of which made him out a 
combination of St. George and William Tell, 
with the added kingly graces of Alfred the 
Great. Omitting the incredible, we are 
willing to believe that this man had a 
giant’s strength but was great enough not 
to use it like a tyrant. 


We have been informed repeatedly that 
when attacked by robbers he engaged them 
in conversation and that seated on the 
grass he convinced them they were in a bad 
business. Also he did not later hang them 
as did our old friend, Julius Cesar, under 
like conditions. Confucius maintained that 
men should learn to govern their tempers, 
do equity, and thus be able to settle their 
own disputes, and this without violence. 
“To fight decides who is the stronger, the 
younger and the most skillful in the use of 
arms, but does not decide who is right. 
That is to be settled by the Heaven in your 
own heart.” To let the Heaven into your 
heart, to cultivate a conscience so sensitive 
that it can conceive the rights of the other 
man, is to know wisdom, indeed. “When 
one subdues men by force, they do not sub- 
mit to him in heart, but because not strong 
enough to resist. When one subdues men 
by virtue, they are pleased to the heart’s 
core and sincerely submit.” 

We have been taught that what Con- 
fucius sought was but the moral reforma- 
tion of those who came, or would come 
under the influence of his teaching, and to 
guide directly to certain factors of human 
duty: duty to self, duty to society, duty to 
humanity. So we have, at bottom, some- 
thing very like the ethical culture of the 
positivist group known to Westerns. It 
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may be accepted as morality without 
theology. 

There are five cardinal virtues we learn 
in the teachings of Confucius which may be 
enumerated as follows :— 


. Essence of Humanity. 

. Sense of Justice. 

3. Rule of Conformity. 

. Value of Rectitude. 

. Absolute Sincerity. 
It is the essence of humanity, dealing man 
to man in ringing sincerity and common- 
sense, which has a fixed mode of prescribed 
rights and established customs in the 
Chinese life. 

The Chinese accept this as almost a re- 
ligion advocated as one of Realism—a 
religion intensely anthropomorphic. There 
is kinship in it, at least. Of the super- 
natural there is no evidence. That is 
left to those who find solace in a religion 
of Spiritism. Straight to the mark the 
teacher went, starting on those foundations 
that he knew—‘“Man and his Earth.” In 
the philosophy of life, or scheme of things 
neither wonder nor mystery had place. 
There was no reverence asked for concern- 
ing any assumed author or controller of 
nature, because, as we are assured, Con- 
fucius declared that he never found Taou. 
To be sure, he, like every other great 
thinker, had observed a certain order in the 
universe. Just as the sun rose and set 
regularly, planets wheeled about the sun, 
and winter followed summer precisely. 
This process was regular for all that must 
take place concerning other phenomena,— 
force, or gravitation, or molecular action, 
but in his plans these had neither part nor 
chapter in the daily affairs of man in 
human intercourse. While they might be 
cause for wonder, they were not by any 
means cause for worship. The followers 
of Confucius simply bow before the Con- 
fucius Tablet as do all literati of China 
(unlike Buddhists of China and elsewhere). 
What really counted was man’s conduct, 
Confucius upheld, and no Confucius schol- 
ars to this day even worship idols or burn 
joss sticks. 

As for means to the desired end, we find 
in Confucianism a sturdy horse to pull the 


wagon, the end being, according to the 
Chihese literati, the cultivation of char- 
acter carried on by a sort of inner man 
striving to play the game square. It has 
been said and accepted as follows :— 

“It is a matter of primary necessity that 
man, as a reasonable being, should live in 
communities.” 

“There can be no properly constituted 
community without government; no gov- 
ernment without subordination, without a 
dominant authority.” 

For centuries Chinese have reposed in 
the belief that recognition of dominant 
authority has to precede the establishment 
of other social conditions. It is in the first 
instance, either bestowed upon some indi- 
vidual who has obtained, in the course of a 
long life, the greatest experience, or on 
someone who has gained a supremacy over 
his fellows by strength of will or character, 
development of intellect (which is the only 
aristocracy recognized among the Chinese 
—not of blood but of learning) or through 
the possessions in a greater degree than 
others of certain popular qualities, such as 
strength, courage, endurance. In the first 
case, it is a mere question of the date of 
birth; in the second, the choice will 
naturally fall upon him who has best suc- 
ceeded in winning the suffrage of those 
with whom it rests. Thus, just as in fam- 
ilies the parent rules over his children and 
the elder children over the younger; so in 
societies there must be a superior power, 
and, as a rule, he will attain it who is best 
capable of exercising it, that is, who can 
best influence others so as to secure their 
ready obedience. The power of command is 
a rare talent, which would seem at first to 
be a special gift bestowed upon a few highly 
privileged beings; it belongs, in fact, in a 
greater or less degree, to the whole human 
race, being, in short, nothing more than 
the highest expression of humanity, for 
humanity in its simplest form is but an- 
other term for man. 

I quote, “he who has most humanity is 
most a man, and is therefore the one best 
fitted to rule over other men. Hence hu- 
manity is the foundation of society, and the 
best and noblest of all virtues. He who is 


human, loves mankind, and is the possessor 
of the virtue which best harmonizes with 
the word ‘man’. But his love, though un- 
selfish and far extending, has necessarily 
various degrees of difference and limita- 
tion, and it is the due recognition of each 
man’s claim in this particular which consti- 


,” 


tutes ‘justice’. 


* x * 


SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS 

In our actions we should accord with the 
will of Heaven; in our words we should con- 
sult the feelings of man. 

When men come face to face their differ- 
ences vanish. 

There is nothing impossible in all the world 
except that the heart of man is wanting in 
resolution. 

In enacting laws, rigor is indispensable; in 
executing them, mercy. 

Limitations of the fools are the birthrights 
of the wise. 

The best way to cease making a fool of 
oneself is, whilst conscious, to observe an- 
other fool act. 

Even the winds and the waves are by the 
side of the ablest navigator. 

An acre of performance is worth a world 
of promise. 

Use your enemies right, they will be your 
friends, treat your friends with constant re- 
gard, they will be unalterably attached to 
you. 

When asked what a just man should do 
when he was dealing with one absolutely un- 
just, he said, “‘He who wrongs himself sows 
in his own heart nettles.” 

And when some of his disciples, after the 
Socratic method, asked him how this helped 
the injured man, he replied, ‘“‘to be robbed or 
wronged is nothing unless you continue to 
remember it.” When pushed still further, he 
said, ‘A man should only fight when he does 
so to protect himself or his family from 
bodily harm.” 

A questioner asked, “If we are to protect 
our persons must we not learn to fight.” 

And the answer comes, “The just man, he 
who partakes moderately of all good things, 
is not the man to fear in a quarrel, for he is 
without fear.” 

When one is inclined to pick out the flaws 
of others, he should begin to pick out his 
own and in the end he will find that he will 
be amazingly charitable and tolerant of the 
shortcoming of others. 

If I am walking with two other men, each 
of them will serve as my teacher; I will pick 
out the good points in the one, and imitate 
them; and the bad points in the other, and 
correct them in myself. 





Hoover Dam Unprecedented in History 


dred thousand horsepower, nearly twice the 
capacity of the great power plant at 
Niagara. 


* * * 


Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of the De- 
partment of the Interior, which is in 
charge of this project, the largest single 
constructive work undertaken by the 
United States Government since the days 
of the Panama Canal, officiated on Septem- 
ber 17, 1930, at the spike-driving ceremony 
at las Vegas, Nevada, that marked the ex- 
tension of the Union Pacific Railroad to the 
site of the Hoover Dam—the first actual 
construction on the project. After deliver- 
ing with characteristic energy a lusty 
swing that fell wide of the silver spike, 
denting a railway tie instead, Secretary 
Wilbur delivered a memorable address on 
this occasion, saying in part: 

“The present dam which will rise up 


through the lava walls of Black Canyon 
near here is but one in a series of such 
structures scattered throughout the United 
States. Each has been an achievement of 
a man, a company or a community, each is 
outstanding in its influence on its neighbor- 
hood. Each seems to have reality, even 
personality, to those who see it. The placid 
waters above the turbulent falls below 
appeal to nearly all of ‘us and tug at some 
deep but common emotion. Each is entitled 
to some recognition. We have fastened to 
some of them the names of the Great of 
our Nation. We have the Roosevelt Dam, 
the Wilson Dam, the Coolidge Dam, and 
today as Secretary of the Interior and act- 
ing in accordance with many requests I 
have the honor and privilege of giving a 
name to this new structure. I choose that 
of the great engineer whose vision and per- 
sistence, first as Chairman of the Colorado 
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River Commission in 1922 and 00 many 
occasions since, has done much to make it 
possible and declare that the dam to be 
built by the Reclamation Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior in Black Canyon 
under the Boulder Canyon project act shall 
be called the ‘Hoover Dam.’ 

“President Hoover is but one in a galaxy 
of public servants and private individuals 
who have struggled to bring together the 
forces in our country to make this project 
a success. Senator Himar Johnson, Con- 
gressman Swing, Senators Pittman and 
Oddie rendered never-failing and vigilant 
service. Their ames and those of others 
too numerous to mention will ever be asso- 
ciated with the work we begin here today. 
We believe that for each of those who have 
struggled and worked for the Hoover Dam 
it will be said ‘He builded better than he 
knew’.” 
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Elihu Root, “Elder Statesman” of the U.S. A. 


The appearance of the Veteran Statesman before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in support 
of the World Court recalls the achievements of the man who rendered his country legal 
services that mark him as a master mind of his profession and a statesman who 
has left his impress upon the history of the world 


AWYERS and judges in all parts of 
L the country have promptly responded 

to my query, “Who is the greatest 
man in your profession now living?” The 
answer with scarcely an exception has been 
“Elihu Root.” The same response came 
from lawyers recently admitted to prac- 
tice, who replied with a fervor and enthus- 
iasm that matched the reverent admiration 
of the elder practitioners and judges serv- 
ing on the bench. 

When Elihu Root appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
early in 1931 to make a plea for his World 
Court ideals, it was counted an epochal 
event in the routine proceedings of that 
august body. Intently the senators list- 
ened to the high falsetto voice with appar- 
ently hesitating words that fit in every 
phrase with emphasis and exactness in 
presenting a complete picture of those 
ideals that will ever be associated with 
Elihu Root. There was a throng in the 
corridors, hoping to hear even the ceho of 
the voice of this modern master of legal 
expression. Through sheer intellectual 
force the career of Elihu Root in his pro- 
fession and his public life stands out pre- 
eminent in his day and generation. 

Four score and six years have passed 
since he was born on the campus at Ham- 
ilton College in the sightly wooded hills in 
Clinton, New York. His father was a pro- 
fessor of mathematics, who was so thor- 
oughly identified with that subject that he 
was known as “Cube Root.” The lad early 
evidenced a genius for profound reasoning, 
developing a philosophy embedded in first 
principles from which he has never de- 
parted. 

At the age of twenty-two he began the 
practice of law in New York, and it was 
not long before he was recognized as a 
master of the philosophy of law,—one 
who could transform ambiguities into lucid 
statements. When he prepared a case, he 
first of all ascertained the facts, and then 
applied these facts to a principle of law. 
Where there were no precedents, he applied 
basic principles, making himself familiar 
with the points involved from all angles. 
It was Elihu Root who was called in to 
settle technical difficulties concerning the 
inauguration of Chester A. Arthur as 
President after the death of President Gar- 
field. Generally whenever there was a legal 
matter to which was attached a question 
mark—the first thought was to call Elihu 
Root. 

* * * 

Early in his career he became interested 
in politics, and was recognized as a leader 
in the Hamiltonian school of politics. He 


was recognized as an expert in adjusting 
the laws and government to the whirling 
era of commercial expansion and industrial 
development. As one writer has said, “He 
was the prompter in the wings,” and di- 
rected many important national events be- 
fore his name was well-known to the public. 
One of the qualities that won for him uni- 
versal confidence was his intellectual hon- 
esty and unflinching courage. Daring to 
go ahead, with sound convictions, while 
others were timorous, his intellectual elo- 
quence was expressed with a diction that 
made the force of his logic irresistible. 





Hon. Elihu 
Secretary of State, United States Senator, 
Statesman Extraordinary 


Root, Secretary of War, 


Called to Washington by President Mc- 
Kinley, he gave up one of the largest law 
practices in New York City for a cabinet 
position. When he protested to McKinley 
that he knew nothing about military mat- 
ters, the President still urged him to accept 
the War portfolio. McKinley’s response 
was significant: “It is not a soldier that we 
need, but a statesman, a law giver, one who 
can blaze the trail for new precedents 
which have become necessary with the 
United States assuming possession of the 
Philippines and Porto Rico and establish- 
ing the protectorate of Cuba.” It was a 
new field to plow in international law. 

* na - 


It was then that I first met Elihu Root. 
Immersed in the details of the War Depart- 


ment, he was more concerned with the 
problems of formulating plans of govern- 
ment in our new possessions, in adjusting 
the past and the present, than with the de- 
tails of suppressing the armed insurrection. 
He seemed to be endeavoring to commune 
with the very framers of the Constitution 
that he might perceive how their vision 
could be extended to meet the problems of 
the Republic’s expansion into a_ world 
power with overseas possessions. The 
word “colonial” was deliberately eliminated, 
to pay a tribute to the judgment of the 
forefathers who erased the word “colonies” 
from the lexicon of their new nation. 

Out of this mass of nebulous material 
Elihu Root created and established a form 
of government for the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Canal Zone, and Cuba, without dis- 
turbing fundamental principles of our gov- 
ernment. Every paragraph evidenced some- 
thing akin to a passion for stability and 
orderly procedure. In this laboratory a new 
formula of government was evolved, point- 
ing the way for the displacement of the 
military by the civil authority, with an 
autonomous civil government as the ulti- 
mate objective. Fearlessly meeting the 
charges of imperialism, he proved himself a 
foremost constructive statesman of his time 
with no thought that it was more than 
another creative day’s work in professional 
routine. A departure in legal construc- 
tion in the Cuban situation resulted 
in the liberation of the Island Republic 
without involving the United States and 
other nations in future international com- 
plications, for he established the rules of 
law that were incorporated in the Platt 
Amendment. 

* * * 

In these eventful years Elihu Root had 
accomplished enough to make his work 
prominent in the history of the country; 
but he continued on with a far-seeing vi- 
sion, reorganizing the army and creating 
the General Staff, which proved to be of ut- 
most importance in the World War. Al- 
though not a soldier, during his administra- 
tion of the Department of War a more in- 
tensive training of officers was required 
and the Army War College established, 
supplementing in this way the work at 
West Point. 

Through these busy days Elihu Root 
obeyed his early ingrained impulse to di- 
versify his thinking. It was at that time 
he gave me his favorite poem. In this is 
indicated the far-reaching scope of a mas- 
ter mind. The verses were published con- 
temporaneously with “Paradise Lost’ and 
written by Sir Harry Wotton, a friend of 
the blind poet, John Milton, who was secre- 
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tary to Oliver Cromwell. Thes five stan- 
zas seemed to be five points of a human 
star—justifying the title of the poem, “The 
Character of a Happy Life.” With meticu- 
lous care he took an exact copy from 
an old book, yellow with age, and sent it 
with the following letter, which reveals the 
sympathetic and human side of his mind 
where the poetic expression asserts itself. 
“T hope you will achieve the secure suc- 
cess to which you are entitled by your hard 
work and _ indestructible good temper. 
Your buoyant spirit shipes out like autumn 
leaves in a cedar swamp in these disgrunt- 
led times. Yours faithfully, Elihu Root.” 

How happy is he born or taught 

That serveth not another's will 


Whose armor is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his master’s are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
United unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise 
Nor vice; hath ever understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good; 


Who hath a life from rumors freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


This man is freed from servile bonds 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

As the attorney and counsel for many 
men of wealth, he devised a plan for a 
broad distribution of philanthropies that 
deserves as enduring a remembrance as his 
work in public service. Andrew Carnegie 
and others have distributed millions to the 
cause of education and humanity through 
the inspiration of Elihu Root, who never 
swerved from his pronounced conviction 
that accumulated wealth must eventually 
at some time and in some way serve hu- 
manity. 

x ” * 

Then came another high point in his 
creative career. When he was Secretary 
of State in the Roosevelt administration, he 
crystallized the dreams of James G. Blaine 
of bringing the South American countries 
close to the realization that they formed a 
part of. the family of nations in the west- 
ern world. An official visit to these coun- 
tries made an indelible impression. To- 
day statesmen of these nations frequently 
refer to the speeches of Elihu Root deliv- 
ered on this historic tour. As President 
of the Pan-American Congress in Rio de 
Janiero, he provided the leaders of South 
America with a clear conception of the 
possibilities in their own governmental 
development. His statesmanship was shown 
again and again. He ironed out the com- 
plications that grew in the Alaskan bound- 
ary dispute. He was also instrumental in 
the Algeciras Conference of 1906, which 
checked the precipitation of armed conflict 
at that time between Germany and France 
over the Morocco question. 

A prominent figure at The Hague as 
chief counsel for the United States at 
critical times, he has dealt with intricate 
Problems successfully. As Secretary of 
State he proved to have as thorough a com- 
prehension of the law in international rela- 
tions as any other man who has occupied 
that office since the time Thomas Jefferson 
faced the difficulties confronting Washing- 
ton’s first administration. 


From the very beginning, the public ser- 
vice record of Elihu Root has been associ- 
ated with projects for peace. When he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1912, the world 
acclaimed him as a leader in the movement 
for international justice. Some students of 
history believe that, had Elihu Root con- 
tinued in the State Department, there 
might have been a different history written 
of the World War. 

* * * 

Serving a term as United States Senator 
from New York from 1909, Elihu Root 
continued the same effective service he had 
been giving to the executive arm of govern- 
ment from the angle of the legislative 
branch. ‘As an adviser of presidents 
from the days of Chester A. Arthur, he was 
able to give the deliberations and discus- 
sions of the Senate a broadened under- 
standing of the relations between the 
legislative and executive functions of gov- 
ernment. When he arose in his seat on 
the floor of the Senate, all eyes were cen- 
tered on the slight form of the “gentleman 
from New York,” the illustrious successor 
to a long line of distinguished statesmen. 

* * * 


His high-pitched voice rang out under 
the glass roof as with eyes upturned, in 
almost hesitating word and phrase, he 
added to the Congressional Record some 
pages that will long be consulted as author- 
itative. There was nothing spectacular in 
his senatorial utterances. Here his speeches 
reached the highest level of power and in- 
dependence when he repudiated his party’s 
strategy and justified the Wilsonian policy 
of non-intervention in Mexico and the de- 
mand for the repeal of the Panama tolls. 

In his senatorial work he unswervingly 
insisted upon highest law guarantees as 
plighted faith and refused to play-the poli- 
tician or in any way fail to justify his 
country’s trust in its representative tra- 
ditions. 

While his career in the Senate was not 
one that would be called creative days in his 
life, his far-seeing, far-reaching diplomacy 
and insistent appeal to reason exemplified 
his conviction that taking time by the fore- 
lock in the cool moments of deliberation is 
better than waiting till the crisis comes 
with all of the furies of temper and passion 
awakened. With common sense and a 
knowledge of facts, supplemented by keen 
observations of human impulses, Elihu 
Root’s long and valued public service in 
whatever capacity he has served his coun- 
try will stand out, giving his name a secure 
place in the hall of fame as one of our 
country’s greatest in the galaxy of “Elder 
Statesmen.” 

* of * 

During the War he stood shoulder to 
shoulder with President Wilson and defied 
the partisan whip. Never can I forget the 
personal interest he manifested in helping 
me to prepare a cover page for a book en- 
titled “Patriotic Songs.” He suggested the 
flags of the allied countries, and he 
seemed to know not only the flags, but what 
each color and insignia symbolized. As he 
viewed the completed group, there was a 
wistful look in his eyes that might well 
have reflected his supreme dream of hav- 
ing the flags of all nations some day massed 
to salute the one ideal of peace. 


While Secretary of State he commended 
the same respect and confidence that have 
attended his other activities of many years 
which will be recorded in world history as 
substantiations of his distinction as a pre- 
eminent crusader for peace for a longer 
period of time than any other man in pub- 
lic life. 

In later years he has not lost his interest 
in public opinion—ever urging the futility 
of war as a means to the ultimate settle- 
ment of any question. There must indis- 
pensably be the force of righteousness and 
equity. 

During his retirement at Clinton, living 
within the shades of his Alma Mater, Ham- 
ilton College, he walks among the hundreds 
of trees, which he can call by their botanical 
Latinized names. He still maintains vigor- 
ous enthusiasm for his college, where the 
ideals were nurtured that have made his 
name and fame pre-eminent. 

* * * 


Emerging temporarily from his retire- 
ment, he made another historic journey to 
Geneva in 1929 and addressed a plea to the 
Conference of the League of Nations to 
accept the Court reservations of the Senate 
and there he again won his case. He has 
made his contribution, but there yet re- 
mains the acceptance of the epoch-making 
Root ideal by his native country. In public 
utterance he never pandered to popular 
notions or compromised with a prineiple— 
in the full-orbed splendor of his life 
achievements he presented a plea to the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate that will remain a classic utterance—if 
not a prophecy, in the records of this dis- 
tinguished body. 

* * a 

With the intrepid spirit of earlier days, 
he appeared in Washington, honored, re- 
spected and beloved, confident, despite seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles that the 
sense of justice and love of peace and honor 
would some day assert themselves in the 
adoption of the World Court as a means of 
perfecting the peace pacts and proving to 
the nations of the earth that the United 
States of America is courageous enough 
and fair enough to submit itself to a court 
where justice and protection of the inher- 
ent rights of all nations appear assured 
in the consideration of complications, large 
or small, that are the outcome of racial 
temper and political vanity. The convic- 
tion that this will come about has grown 
out of the ripened experience of Elihu Root, 
conceded to be the master legal mind of the 
world, who has discovered that a large pro- 
portion of all the legal troubles and en- 
tanglements of human beings are the out- 
growth of injured personal feelings and the 
resentment born of unnecessary misunder- 
standings, which are too often satisfied 
with the brutal spirit of revenge as re- 
flected in the savageries and insanities of 
war. 

Accorded high public honors given few 
living Americans, Elihu Root would con- 
sider them all as nothing compared to the 
fulfillment of the plan for a world court 
of justice where the futility of contentious 
spirit could be realized through a friendly 
appreciation of the orderly processes that 
have ever proved the haven and guarantee 
of human rights and happiness. 
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Home Shrine Sacred in the American Heart 


A description of the actual mansion of George Washington at Mt. Vernon and the numerous 
interesting relics there, many of which are being duplicated for the American 
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EACE abiding at Mount Vernon 

is a fitting reminder that, though 

the master of the place has been 

dead for more than a century, 

his achievements are still fondly 
remembered by his countrymen. A nation 
that will always endearingly call him the 
“Father of His Country,” now sends its pil- 
grims to Mount Vernon, and they travel 
along the paths that Washington planned, 
or about the grounds he loved, and they re- 
turn to tell you that they experienced an 
unusual contentment which they have never 
felt before. Familiarity with these scenes 
appears to intensify the romance and sanc- 
tity that hover about the House of Wash- 
ington. 

It is a steep climb up from the dock to 
the buildings. Besides the old colonial 
mansion, there is the spinning house, where 
much material was prepared for clothing 
the servants, and where rag carpets and 
other fabrics were woven for the use of the 
family. Flax, cotton, wool and silk were 
put through the various processes. A dup- 
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George Washington as pictured by 
Gilbert Stuart 


exhibition at the Paris Exposition 


By JOHN E. JONES 


licate of the family coach is a relic of the 
place that remains in the old coach house. 
Close by one comes on to the office, stables, 
smoke house, laundry, butler’s house, carp- 
enter shop, ice house, seed house, gardener’s 
lodge and the servants’ quarters, all of 
which, except the stables and quarters, are 
painted spotlessly white. 

At the well where Washington quenched 
his thirst from a gourd, you use a modern 
sanitary cup, and drink the nectar supplied 
from Mother Earth. In the Mansion itself 
you marvel before the relics and memen- 
tos of the Washington family, and almost 
unconsciously exclaim: “‘Wonderful!” There 
are four swords, three of which Washing- 
ton presented to his nephews with the in- 
junction not to unsheath them for the pur- 
pose of shedding blood, except it be in self- 
defence or in defence of their country and 
its rights, and in the latter case to keep 
them unsheathed and prefer falling with 
them in their hands to the relinquishment 
thereof.” 

” * * 

Then there may be seen Washington’s 
flute, his hunting horn, a huge key to the 
Bastile, a rug woven by order of Louis 
XVI, and sent by him as a present to Gen- 
eral Washington. The library and numer- 
ous pieces of furniture, including his desk, 
chair, books, letters and records in his 
handwriting, a globe containing old maps 
of the world, his surveyor’s tripod, tables, 
clocks, carpets and wearing apparel, lend 
their touch of interest to the rooms. 

Lafayette was assigned a chamber at 
Mount Vernon, where he stayed much of 
his time, and among his many gifts are the 
artistic firedogs to be seen in the banquet 
hall. 

Naturally the things that stood most for 
the personal comfort and affected the man- 
ner of living of the Washington family, 
afford particular interest. In a spacious 
kitchen at Mount Vernon there remain the 
relics of pioneer days. The meats for the 
Washington family were cooked at an open 
fire and turned over on a “spit”; their 
coffee was boiled on the hearth, and their 
bread baked in a crude oven. Iron kettles 
and pots, ancient looking cooking vessels 
and utensils, such as could be used in a fire- 
place, are all well preserved. A _ piggin, 
which answered the uses of a pail, is an 
interesting relic. A beautiful brass warm- 
ing pan mutely tells the story of chilly 
sheets and cold rooms inadequately heated 
by open fire. 

In the banquet hall a handsome Carara 
marble mantel surmounts the fireplace, and 
the story that goes with it relates to the 
manner of its gift by Samuel Vaughn of 


London, who sent it on a sailing vessel to 
Alexandria, Mount Vernon. There it re- 
mained until Spring, for Washington wrote 
that the wagon roads were rough and out 
of repair, and the river frozen over and 
navigation closed. The relic of lighting in 
Washington’s day, to be seen in the kitchen, 
is a set of old molds used in the making of 
tallow candles. 
= = * 


The voices hush as the visitors, passing 
through the mansion, stop before a cham- 
ber door over which there is an inscription 
saying that Washington died in that room. 
The original bed, six and a half feet long, 
and the same width, with its four high 
posts and canopy, is of unusual interest, 
for on it the great and good man died. His 
mother’s desk and armchair, a military 
trunk of ancient construction, a bureau, 
washstand and mirror, all used by Wash- 
ington, are in place. 

Washington, who lay in his room and 
gazed out over the Potomac, never dreamed 
that some day the very movements and 





Martha Washington, wife of “The 
Father of his Country” 
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Brass warming pan 


actions of illustrious men like himself 

would be preserved to posterity by means 

of a replica in an exposition in France. 
The pictures at Mount Vernon. Gilbert 


Stuart appears to have done justice to his 
subject, 


and his “Unfinished Portrait,” 





A gourd from which 
Washington drank 


Washington’s 

Book plate 
now preserved in Boston, greatly pleased 
Washington, and he authorized Stuart to 
make copies from it. Copies were made, 
and one of these hangs in the banquet hall 
at Mount Vernon. But the original, the 
“Unfinished Portrait,” was never delivered 
to Washington. 

Houdon, the French sculptor, lab- 
ored conscientiously to get a life mask 
of Washington, and finally succeeded. 
From clay gathered at Mount Vernon, 
combined with plaster of paris, he 
made a bust of the neck and head of 
Washington. It is in a glass case in 
the banquet hall, and shows Washing- 
ton as a man of very strong features 
—quite the ideal type accepted by 
those who have studied the varying 
pictures and busts of General Wash- 
ington. 

Now let us climb to the attic on the 
third floor of the mansion at Mount 
Vernon, for here we find the room in 
which Martha Washington spent her 
last days and died. A chair, dressing 
glass, desk and dressing set are among 
the original relics to be found in this 





“Voices hush before a chamber door” 


Washington’s State Sword 











When 
were kept 
burning 


room. Only a small, narrow window lets in 
the light. Here the great wife of America’s 
first President spent her days in compara- 
tive solitude; for, although it is one of the 
least desirable rooms in the mansion, the 
tomb where her husband’s body rested, lay 


Peace abiding at Mount Vernon 


in plain view beneath the window, and 
faithful Martha Washington kept her eyes 
fixed upon that spot until Time closed her 
own lids and she was carried out to be laid 
by the side of her husband and lover. 

In her book, entitled “Mount Vernon,” 


published by John C. Winston Company, 
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Miss Minnie Kendall Lowther gives the 
following graphic description of ,this 
great world shrine: 

“After his return to civil life General 
Washington devoted much time to the 
improvement of the mansion at Mount 
Vernon and the grounds, and at least 
one-half hundred of the trees that he 
planted directly following the American 
Revolution are still standing. Among 
them we find tulip poplars, ashes, lin- 
dens, honey locusts, elms, buckeyes, mag- 
nolias, maples, horse-chestnuts and wal- 
nuts. 

“Old elms with wondrous stories bend 
their branches to the breeze on each side 
of the walk and unite their soft murmur 
with that of the neighboring hemlocks. 
Just below the broad, rolling lawn in 
front we see the deer park, or eastern 

slope, of eighteen acres which Washing- 

ton set apart in 1785 as his botanical gar- 
dens, with its great trees extending down 
to the river and its shy, fleet-footed deer 
roaming about as they did in his day. 
There are orchards and gardens and a veri- 


“The chair in which 

he sat as master” 
table villa, such as was incident to the old 
Virginia plantation life. 

*On each side of the main walk the cen- 
tral space is occupied by a circular bed sur- 
rounded by four oval and four triangular 
ones, which on the whole form a square. 
The noted Kentucky tree was placed here 











“Washington gazed out over the Potomac” “There are four swords” 
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Colonial gun and powder 
horn 


by Lafayette on his last visit, in 1824. 
At the foot of the garden stands the 
Mary Washington rose, which Wash- 
ington named for his mother. Here, 
too, ‘is a willow from the grave of 
Napoleon on St. Helena Island. But 
the cago palm, which is descended 
from one tendedby Mrs. Washington, 
and other rare plants in the green- 
house bid one linger among their 
fragrance. 


“In another corner of the garden, as 
part of the wall, is the little school- 
house where the first rudiments of 
learning were imparted to the ‘Chil- 
dren of Mount Vernon.’ It was orig- 
inally built for a seed house. On the 
opposite side, just outside the wall, 
we find the loom house, with its weav- 


an important part in the early life of our coun- 


try. 
The old mansion, now cl 
century 
wood, cu 
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ing outfit and spinning wheel, which played such AM 
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imbing to the second 
mark, is built of 
t and painted so as to 


resemble stone. .According to 


Washington’s own 


measurements, its elevation 


dred and twenty-four 
and one-half inches 


above the river. It is ninety 
by thirty feet and has two 
stories and an attic with dor- 


ndows, cupola, and 
vane. A piazza, with 


square pillars and floor, ex- 
tends along the front and is connected by colon- 
nades with the two-room kitchen. The main hall 
with its old clock on the stairs, the banquet hall, 


library, music room, dinin 


g room, west parlor, 


sword and the sash which General 
Braddock gave in dying to the young 
officer. As a trophy of that awful de- 
feat which bears his name and the 
stains of his blood this sash has a 
peculiar interest all its own. It is 
made of red silk and the date 1709 is 
upon it. Nelly Custis first fell heir 
to it at the death of General Washing- 
E. G. W. Butler, who presented it to 
ton, and in turn it went to Colonel 
General Zachary Taylor, whose daugh- 
ter, Betty Taylor Dandridge, next be- 
came the owner. She placed it in dis- 
play on a public occasion at Winches- 
ter, Virginia, in 1902, but it is grati- 
fying to know that it has now been 
returned to Mount Vernon. 
“Turning to the music room; we see The piggin which an- 
the harpsichord that General Wash- swered the uses of a pail 
ington had imported from London at the cost of 
a thousand dollars as a bridal gift for Nelly Cus- 
tis. There are his fife and guitar, and the card 
table that served him and La- 
fayette in playing whist. 
“In the west parlor is the 
painting of Vernon’s fleet, the 
portrait of Betty Washington 
Lewis, and the white-enameled 
chair with its pink brocade 
satin, which came from the 
birthplace of Lafayette. 
“The Lafayette room is set 
apart by the portrait of the 
beautiful bride of Mount Ver- 
non and other noted paint- 
ings. The very spirit of that 
hour seems to pervade the 
rooms of Mrs. Washington 
and Nelly Custis, and all the rest have their own 
peculiar interest and charm; but overshadowing 
them all is the one from which the great soul 


and Mrs..Washington’s sitting room are all on “Material pee pegpered for fled on that bleak December night. It is as near 
the first floor. The room in which General Wash- ate intact as it is possible for it to be. The bed is 
ington died and the’ the one upon which he died; the 

rooms of Nelly Custis furniture was his; but the Bible 

and Lafayette are on from which Mrs. Washington 

the second; while the was reading comforting texts 

one last occupied by when the final moment came to 

— -—— Z Mrs. Washington and him has been removed to the 

— — pedi several spare bed-_ library.” 

Firedogs presented to Washington rooms are in the attic. Other trophies have also been 

by Lafayette 





“The dog irons given to Washington by 
Lafayette are still intact in the fireplace of 
the banquet hall, and a fascimile of his 
agreement to serve’in the American Army 
as major general is in the hall, where we 
find the reproduction of the original build- 
ing, the coat of arms of Joseph Ball, and ay ay q 
four of the five swords which Washington YN ABIN ZN 71 2 , , ; ne af 
left to his nephews, with the clause of his TSI ag Surveyor’s tripod used by Washingtoi 


will disposing of them. Here, too, are the removed to the “Relic House,” but wher- 
oS isis ever they rest they are associated with the 
4 Ultitdidipaapp yas ideals of Washington. His flute is mute, 
but the immortal music of his life work 
will continue as long as the Republic he 

established. 
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landing at Mount Vernon ‘ Washington’s desk and chair ashington’s flute 
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One of the most thrilling stories ever written by the world-famppsnobelist, who hay few equals 
in the art of drawing life-like word-ptctures. 


: By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


= CHAPTER III 
JING! Whizz! crash! Up the long valley note upon the sunlit air. A doubled-up mass, “TI was wrong—to bring your honor here 
a shower of bullets came rattling through he lay for a moment at my feet, writhing in —to let you come!” 
the drooping trees and flattened themselves mortal agony. Then, at the touch of my I laughed at him, lightly, yet bitterly. 
harmlessly against the high wall of rock hand upon his forehead,he slowly straightened “Nonsense, Ahmid! It was not you who 


beyond. A twig scarcely a foot from my left himself out. From the first I knew that there brought me. It was I who would come. 
ear was snipped clean off, and fell like a dead was no hope for him. His wound was mor-_ Besides, it was I who got us into this mess. 





of thing into the undergrowth. I moved cau- tal. . There was death in his veins, and in Never fear! I am always lucky. I shall 
3 tiously onto my side and gazed down the his slackening heart. He looked at me pite- fight my way out of it somehow!” 
rd long grassy defile. ously through filmy eyes lit with unutterable He shook his head and waved his hand 
“Trapped like a rat,’ I muttered slowly _ regret. toward the valley. ‘Not for fighting, Sahib! 
between my teeth. 
) “What an end! If only Maurice would 


hear the firing and send some men.” 

I east a longing glance downward over the 
tops of the trees to where scarcely a mile out 
| the Cormorant was lying at anchor, her long 

white sides and dainty shape thrown into 
vivid relief against the deep blue of the sea. 
If only Maurice could know! But alas, my 
brother, who was as brave as a lion and had 





) never shirked a row against any odds, was 
) probably dozing in his hammock, with a cig- 

arette between his teeth, and if he had heard 
) the firing at all he would only think that we 





were up in the woods looking for game. There 
seemed to be no hope from that, or indeed, 


vn : : : 

- from any other quarter. We had tried to 
steal down to the sea, and swim for it, gut the 

ul é - 

ol steal down to the sea, and swim for it, but 

a they had héaded us off. It seemed as though 


the end was pretty near now. 

I dropped a couple of cartridges into my 
revolver with fingers which shook a little. 
At any rate I meant to sell my life dearly. 
But what a hideous, purposeless end! 

I glanced upward through the thick can- 
opy of green rhododendron leaves to the clear 
blue sky dotted all over with little specks of 
white clouds. Away across the waving rice 
fields was the sea as calm and almost as mo- 
tionless as an Italian lake. A faint breeze 
stirring the leaves above our heads was heavy 
with the perfume of a semi-tropical under- 
growth. A great bunch of scarlet blossoms 
waved slowly backward and forward, almost 
touching my lips. Down the valley, clearly 
in sight now, though nearly a mile away, was 
-- an extended line of those udsky, pitiless na- 
tives, marching steadily up toward us, beat- 
ing out every cover and firing into every 


T- clump of bushes where hiding would be im- 
he possible. As I watched them a passion of 
te, inarticulate fury seized me for a moment. 
rk 1 struck the soft, spongy turf with my 
he clenched fist and cursed my fate in a savage 


undertone. To die, like a rat in a hole, with- 

out glory or honor—for nothing—ineffectu- 

ally! It was hideous! 
a Ping! whizz! I started half upright with 
a cry of bitterf age. My cheeks were 
sprinkled with hot blood, not my own, alas! . 
but the blood of my faithful servant, Sabul I bent low down over the dying man, fearful of losing a syllable of his directions 
Ahmid. His death moan, purposely stifled 
as much as possible, struck a harsh discordant 
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Their numbers are too great. But—but— 
there is one way—one other way—a chance!”’ 

As he spoke slowly, and with long-drawn 
breaths, there stole into his pinched sallow 
face some gleams of a terror which was not 
the terror of death. A greater awe was upon 
him. He half raised himself and spoke, turn- 
ing on to his side, and pointing to the great 
mountain wall behind us. 

“The Hill of Rubies,” he muttered. 
Temple of the Priest of Astrea.” 

“What of it?” I asked quickly. 

After all, had the fellow a purpose in com- 
ing this way when we had fled stealthily from 
the village in the gray starlit dawn? To all 
appearance our course had been a very fool- 
ish one; we seemed to have run almost into 
a trap. A side of the mountain abrupt, inac- 
cessible, blocked our way ahead; on the right 
all the country between us and the sea was 
bare of cover and open. I had taken it for 
granted that Ahmid had lost his way—after 
all had he a purpose? Was there yet any 
chance of escape? The very thought of it 
steadied my nerves. I glanced from the 
dying man, who was struggling now for every 
breath, down into the grassy, flower-strewn 
valley below. That little line of shouting 
men had grown perceptibly nearer now. 
They were barely half a mile distant. The 
time was short izdeed. 

“The Hill of Rubies! 
Astrea—there!’’ 

He pointed to the solid wall. I followed 
his shaking finger eagerly. It was true, we 
had made an ascending semicircle, and here 
was the summit of that hill upon whose 
bosom flashed the white walls and minarets 
of that unholy temple. I picked up my re- 
volver and fingered it carefully. My heart 
was beating thickly—Ahmid had some hope 
left! I began to have a suspicion as to what 
it might be. 

“It was to the Temple that the girl was 
taken,” I muttered. “Is there any way into 
it from here, Ahmid?”’ 

The man slowly moved his head. 

“There is a way,” he murmured, “but the 
risk is awful. It is torture and a horrible 
death—for it leads into the sacred shrine of 
the Temple.” 

“If there is any way which the feet of 
living men have ever trodden, I will take it,”’ 
I answered. “Tell me how. to find it.” 

The man was closing his eyes. He was 
nursing his strength. As for me, the blood 
ran warm in my veins once more. If I could 
only reach the front of the Temple I could 
steal down to the shore, unseen from the 
village. I bent low down over the dying man, 
fearful lest I might lose a single syllable of 
his directions! 

“How do I go?” 

Ahmid opened his eyes, but he did not 
answer me at once. The foam of death was 
upon his lips. He was gathering all his 
strength for a last effort. 

“Stand up,” he said. “Look at that rock 
about half way down and in a line with that 
row of trees. Do you see anything?” 

I followed his finger and looked intently 
at the towering wall of granite close in front 
of us. At first I could see nothing. Then a 
little low ery, instantly suppressed, broke 
from my lips. A tiny speck of fire seemed to 
be flashing strange colored rays out into the 
sunlight, rays of red and glinting gold and 
purple. I looked at it: amazed. 


“The 


The Temple of 


“Tt is the Sacred Ruby of Astrea,” Ahmid 
whispered. “It is set in the rock so that 
nothing but an earthquake can ever dislodge 
it. It has been there for a thousand years. 
The God Prophet of Astrea himself em- 
bedded it there! Ah!” 


He commenced to mutter to himself in the 
native tongue. There was a rattling in his 
throat like the rattling of death. I looked 
round through the canopy of green leaves, 
and gave a little ery of dismay, as I saw how 
close those dusky, stealthy-footed warriors 
had crept. The whizz of a harmless bullet 
whistled past my ear. I looked down at the 
man whose life blood was fast reddening the 
green turf, and my heart died away. He 
seemed too far gone now to speak again. It 
was too late. He had meant to tell me some- 
thing! The Ruby was perhaps a guiding 
mark. What an evil fate that he could not 
have lived a moment or two longer. Then 
his eyes slowly opened agaon. There was 
still a hope! He fought desperately for 
speech. 

“Twelve yards back from the Ruby! A 
dead bush—it is the sacred way—they dare 
not follow!’ 


I stooped down and wrung the poor fel- 
low’s hand fervently. There was a lump in 
my throat—lI could not see clearly. A faint 
smile flickered over his face, and when it 
passed away he was dead. Then I rose up to 
make my last effort for life. There was 
nothing more to be learned, although what I 
knew was little enough. Stooping low, I 
crept out of the thick undergrowth in which 
we had been lying. Before me that strange 
gem flashed red fire out into the sunlit space. 
I measured twelve yards from it with my 
eye. A dead bush was there, indeed so dead 
and so old that the stem and boughs were 
black, and portions of it lay rotting on the 
ground. A few hasty strides and I was 
kneeling down before it. Close to the roots 
was a little square patch of small flints. I 
kicked them away right and left, and my heel 
struck something hard. It was an iron 
plate. I dropped on my hands and knees, 
seeking eagerly for some means to move it. 
There was so little time left. From below 
came the voices of my pursuers, singing some 
deep, miserable chant, always with the same 
guttural refrain reaching my ears more and 
more distinctly every moment. I tried the 
plate all round. I could not move it an inch. 
It seemed as though it were welded into the 
solid earth. 


I began to get desperate. I tore at it 
wildly until the blood streamed from my 
fingernails. Still in vain. It did not move 
an inch. Close at hand now I could hear the 
measured footsteps of the natives climbing 
the Sacred Hill, and the low singing of their 
monotonous and dreary chant. It was mad- 
dening. The hot tears of ineffective rage 
stood in my eyes. Here was a chance of 
escape, aye, and of more than escape, a 
chance of rescuing that poor girl from the 
hands of this barbarous people—and it was 
useless to me! I could not use it. I stood 
upright and jumped upon it—and then the 
thing which I had been trying to achieve 
happened without any warning. The plate 
tipped up beneath me, and I felt myself fall- 
ing violently into darkness. One foot struck 
hard ground, the other dangled into space. 
Above my head the plate, which evidently 


worked upon a pivot, shut to with a dull 
thud. I recovered my breath as well as I 
could and leaned back against the wall. 

The place wherein I found myself was dark, 
with the damp fetid darkness of an atmo- 
sphere into which the sun had never shone. 
I myself was in no very secure position. I 
was half sitting, half crouching, upon what 
seemed to be a slanting ledge barely half a 
yard wide, and one of my legs was danging 
into empty space. I had one or two matches, 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, I carefully 
lit one. 

For a while it flickered, and I nursed it care- 
fully in the hollow of my hand. Then it 
gathered strength and burned bravely. I 
stood up and looked eagerly around. Out- 
side in the face of death I felt comparatively 
cool. Now for the first time I felt the chill 
of absolute fear. I commenced to tremble in 
every limb. 

The match went fizzing from my fingers 
and dropped down into the great silent gulf 
below. The fingers which had held it were 
shaking painfully. That brief glare—what I 
had seen, and what I had not seen, unnerved 
me. I began to almost long for the sunlight 
and death. There was something hideously 
gruesome in my present position. I was 
crouched upon a ledge narrower than I had 
at first supposed, which seemed to descend 
in spiral fashion round and round a hollow 
chasm, into whose black depths my feeble 
illumination had altogether failed to pene- 
trate. I drew a coin from my pocket and 
leaning forward, let it drop. Then I listened 
intently, holding my breath. There was no 
sound whatever. I could not hear it fall. 
I was afraid. I covered my face with my 
hands. Almost my nerves gave way. And 
then there came a thought which saved me 
—a thought which has saved other men 
before in desperate straits. I thought of 
what freedom might mean, freedom and life 
and home. I felt what grit was in me com- 
ing back, and I began to feel ashamed. I set 
my teeth close together and on my knees, 
keeping my side pressed close to the wall, 
commenced to descend. 

Around and around I went with slow, cau- 
tious movements, till the knees of my trous- 
ers were cut and torn and all my bones 
ached. Then I grew bolder, and rose slowly 
to my feet, clutching with the palms of my 
hands at the jagged edges of the walls. One, 
two, three, four, a dozen revolutions I made 
in safety—then I slipped, and nearly fell. I 
had put my foot upon something soft. There 
was a moment’s wild struggling—then | set 
my back against the wall breathless with the 
fear of that almost fatal stumble, and lit one 
of my few remaining matches. For a second 
or two I held it above my head and peered 
around—then with a ery of terror I saw 
within a foot of me the creature on which 
I had trodden. It was a snake—a hideous 
creature, black with green spots, and dull 
yellow eyes that blinked up at me in that 
one moment of illumination with a wicked, 
angry gleam. Its fangs shot out—its neck 
was reared and curved. I kicked wit! all 
my strength, and more by good luck than 
anything, I kicked true. With a little hiss of 
rage, I heard it vanish down in the black gulf; 
listening intently, I even fancied that I 
could hear a faint splash somewhere <eep 
down below. Then there was silence. | 
stood still and shuddered. Almost at that 
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moment I would have bartered my chance of 
escape for a breath of fresh air, a gleam of 
sunshine and the light of day. For this was, 
indeed, a hideous place in which I found my- 
self. The atmosphere was foul and poison- 
ous. Fungi of strange and marvelous shapes 
grew out of the walls and gave forth a sickly 
odor. Every now and then a sort of choking 
almost took away my breath. Then there 
came a wave of hot damp air from somewhere 
below, and the perspiration stood out upon 
my forehead like beads. A sort of desperate 
courage came to me. Somehow or other I 
must get out of the place. I recommenced 
the descent. Then came my first gleam of 
comfort. The awful silence was broken by 
a faint distant roar, coming and dying away 
with slow regularity. I stopped quite still 
and listened to it. There could be no mis- 
taking the sound; it was the sea! At last, 
then, I must be nearing the level of the 
Temple. Around and around again I crept, 
keeping my shoulders always close to the 
edge of the jagged rock and every now and 
then recoiling with a shiver from the touch 
of a wet fungus or fern upon my face. At 
last, what I had been hoping for so long came 
to pass. The descent grew less and less pre- 
cipitous. I stepped forward with more con- 
fidence, stretched out my trembling knees, 
and made more rapid progress. I was near- 
ing the plateau on which the Temple stood. 
Soon I was sure that I had reached it. The 
abyss round which I had been threading my 
tortuous way seemed to be continued deep 
down into the very bowels of the earth, but 
the narrow pathway which I had been fol- 
lowing encircled it no longer. I had walked 
into a blank wall, or, rather, my cautiously 
outstretched hands had come into contact 
with it. After a few moments’ reflection I 
struck one of my few remaining matches. 
Then I saw what proved to me that the end 
of my journey was at hand. I was standing 
on the threshold of a long, oval-roofed pas- 
sage running at right angles to me and con- 
tinued at each end. The walls and the ceil- 
ing were inlaid with figuring of some strange 
device, and at the far end of the opening on 
my right was a light—not, alas! the white 
light of the outer air, but a deep, red fire 
glowing and fading in intensity as I watched. 
On my left was darkness impenetrable. I 
looked away from it with a shudder. Light, 
even the light of danger, was more welcome 
to me than more of this thick awful gloom. 
I took a few steps along the passage toward 
the right, and at once I was conscious of an 
approaching change. The damp funereal 
atmosphere which had been choking my 
lungs and creeping through my veins with a 
sort of deathly chill was gone. The faint 
perfumes of flowers and sweet incense came 
to me in a slow, delicious wave down the 
hollow arched passage and from the far dis- 
tance there, where the red light waned and 
faded, came a low croon of strange music. 
Louder it swelled, and then died away, only 
to repeat itself with low quivering cadence 
which seemed to catch at my heart-strings 
and awaken a curious thrill of recollection. 
Of a sudden I remembered it. It was the 
night song of the High Priest of Astrea. I 
knew then that the tale of Sabul Ahmid had 

n true. I knew where I was. Behind 
me was the famous ruby mine. In front was 
the Holy Temple of Astrea. The secret pas- 
sage was no myth. I myself had desceneded 


by it. A few more steps and I should be 
where the feet of unsanctified mortal had 
never before been set. I should be in the 
Shrine—behind the Veil of the Temple of the 
Priest of Astrea. 


CHAPTER IV 


STOOD quite still for several minutes, 

carefully considering my position, and the 
more I thought of it, the less enviable did it 
seem. Behind me, down that long unlit 
pzssage, was the secret way to the ruby mine 
of Astrea, worked altogether by the priests 
of the lower order, and guarded only by 
natives. To advance in that direction was 
certain death. Stories of poor Ahmid’s con- 
cerning the horrible cruelties practiced by 
the priests upon those who by chance or 
design had penetrated to their secret treasure 
place were still in my mind. 

In front of me, there where the red light 
flowed and faded, was the interior of the 
sacred temple. Already, no doubt, prepa- 
rations were being made there for the mor- 
row’s celebration, when the people would 
flock up from their huts through the laurel 
and cyorpess groves to the steps of them 
temple and lay upon the smooth greensward 
waiting for the night and the coming of the 
stars. It was the middle of the Holy Week 
—the most anxiously watched night of the 
whole year. If as last evening the clouds 
rose up, and the stars were obscured, then 
the air was thick with the sounds of wailing 
and rent with lamentations. The doors of 
the temple remained closed. The priest did 
not appear. No one might enter or issue 
therefrom. It was a night of woe and 
mourning. But if the sky were clear and the 
stars right, then commenced a very pande- 
monium. First the doors of the temple were 
opened wide and the priest showed himself, 
leading by the hand the chosen victim of the 
night before. The chosen victim! I felt my 
breath come short and fast, and my right arm 
grow strong as the rest of Ahmid’s gruesome 
story rose up in my mind. In that dark, 
mysterious passage the little scene of the 
night before floated suddenly before my eyes. 
I saw the white despairing face of that young 
girl as they had dragged her off toward the 
distant temple, her last eager look thrown 
toward me, half grateful, half still imploring. 
Then I forgot my own great danger, and the 
perils of my own escape from this barbarous 
island. My blood rushed hotly through my 
veins. Before me, there where the red fire 
burned, and the perfume of flowers and in- 
ecense sweetened the air, she was waiting for 
me, hoping against hope perhaps that some 
aid might come before the hideous night. 
Well, she should not long in vain. I would 
rescue her! I set my mind to it, and it 
seemed an easy task. In the temple itself 
the High Priest alone was suffered to dwell. 
It was one man against one man! I should 
meet him there, where surely the foot of a 
stranger had never fallen before, and it 
would go hardly with me if I, prepared and 
armed, the assailant, were not a match for 
him. When once he was overpowered, what 
was there, after all, to make an escape so 
difficult? 

Barely a quarter of a mile from the Temple 
was the sea, and the space between was 
mostly sacred ground. Doubtless by this 
time, too, Maurice had discovered my danger. 
If he had landed no men upon the island, he 


would, at any rate, be on the lookout for me. 
I felt the cartridges in my revolver, and I 
set my teeth rsolutely. Nothing in an actual 
contest for life could be more horrible than 
this creeping like a hunted rat through the 
darkness. I set out resolutely along the 
passage. Now the distance was greater than 
it had seemed by fully a hundred yards, but 
I grew near to the light at last, and met then 
with my first repulse. There was a gate of 
fine metal work between me and the open 
temple, a gate fashioned of thin brass wires 
almost transparent, beaten and twisted into 
a wonderful design. In the center of it a 
great ruby gleamed and burned. It was set 
upon staples of riven copper, and was, or 
appeared to be, firmly closed. I stopped a 
dozen paces from it, perplexed and anxious. 
If the gate were indeed fast I was caught like 
a rat ina hole. I pressed my body against 
the wall and stole slowly forward on tipsoe. 
Soon I saw into the Temple. Then I 
knew that all the stories which Ahmid had 
told me concerning it and to which I had 
listened with a tolerant but distinct disbelief, 
looking upon them as wild and fantastic 
extravagances, were true, and more than 
true. I looked into the Temple of the 
People of Astrea and I held my breath, gaz- 
ing with fascinated eyes around the wonder- 
ful dome-shaped building. The roof was of 
amber-colored glass, and the walls were cov- 
ered with a wonderful design of stars set in a 
sky of ultra-marine blue. In the center of 
each painted star flashed a precious stone, 
and the walls were all afire with encrusted 
rubies. Even I, peering in from the dark- 
ness, had to cover my eyes with my hand. 
The place seemed full of scintillations of bril- 
liant light. The floor was of polished white 
stone or marble, marvellously and exquisitely 
spotless. I had seen so much when my 
heart gave a sudden throb and the splendors 
of the place held my spellbound no longer. 
A stealthy movement forward had brought 
within the range of my vision a couch or 
pedestal set almost in the center of the place, 
covered with scarlet hangings, and smoth- 
ered with flowers. Stretched upon it was the 
figure of a young girl, her white face almost 
deathlike against the brilliantly colored back- 
ground, her eyes closed, her arms laden with 
massive gold bracelets hanging lifelessly 
down by her side. She was wrapped in a 
loose white robe covered with gold embroid- 
ery, and little showers of light seemed to 
flash from her fingers, all ablaze with precious 
stones. But at the look upon her cold, still 
face my blood ran cold, and my right hand 
trembled with the desire to strike. A gray 
pallor had drawn the color even from her 
lips. Black lines were underneath her eyes. 
Her pupils were dilated, and her underlip 
was stained with blood. She was in a parox- 
ysm of fear. And then without any sound 
of footstep or audible token of his approach, 
there glided before her the Reader of the 
Stars, the High Priest of the People of Astrea, 
into whose face no man dared look, and who, 
save for that ghostly walk once a year, was 
said never to pass the confines of the sacred 
precincts. I looked upon him with a thrill 
of interest, almost of awe. He was a man of 
splendid appearance, over six feet high, broad 
and of commanding presence. His beard 
and his eyes were as black as coals, his dress 
and the details of his person betokened a 
scrupulous and a fine care. Everything 
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about him seemed to suggest the sacerdotal. 
His white robe, fastened around his waist 
with a girdle of gold, was set with a collar and 
a waistband all ablaze with rubies. He wore 
sandals of white upon his feet, and his fin- 
gers were covered with rings. He stood and 
looked down upon his terrified victim with 
a gaint smile parting his lips. She shrank 
away from him moaning. I drew a step 
nearer the gate. 

He spoke to her, and to my amazement, 
he spoke in English. His voice was clear 
and musical, and his enunciation was singu- 
larly pure. Every word came to me dis- 
tinctly. 

“Foolish maiden!” he said, letting his be- 
jewelled hand touch for a moment her ashen 
and averted cheek, “you shrink from me as 
though you believed all the wild tales of 
those very simple children of mine. Am I 
indeed so terrible to look upon? What has 
happened yet to affright you? Have you not 
been well treated? The only harm which 
can come to you here is the terror bred of 
your imaginings. Have no fear, maiden.” 

“Set me free,’’ she moaned, “I am afraid!” 

“Free!” he murmured contemptously. 
“Free to dwell once more amongst a herd who 
are not fit to breathe the same air with you. 
What freedom is there in dwelling in a foul 
hut, the mate of ignorant savages? What 
poor reasoning is yours, child! Here you will 
dwell as the chosen bride of the High Priest, 
here on the hilltop, in a splendor which by 
no other means could ever lighten your young 
life. There is nothing for you to fear. My 
word has been given. Ah, you are only a 
child yet, but believe me, love is not a thing 
to shrink from.” 

“I do not want to stay here,”’ she moaned. 
“I do not want to stay on the island at all. 
You terrify me! There are some English 
people here. They will take me back to my 
own country. Oh, let me go!” 

His face darkened strangely, though a ves- 
tige of the smile still lingered upon his lips. 

“Give up such idle dreams,”’ he said more 
sternly. ‘What have you to gain by return- 
ing to your own country? You have neither 
money or relations or friends, and to the poor 
life there in the western countries, the coun- 
tries they call civilized, is slavery, and worse 
than slavery. I know, child, for I have been 
there! I have been to test the civilization 
of which your father talked, and of which 
all people from western countries talk as 
though it were the ideal fulfilment of the 
great law of development. It is a folly and 
a curse! Men in those lands are drunk with 
greed, and women are their puppets. They 
forsake Nature, the great Mother, mistress 
of the world, to live nearer to the shadow of 


vainer things. Child, I know, for I myself 
have lived amongst your people. Life here 
we can make a dream of joy. We can elim- 
inate the false and crush the vulgar! ; We can 
live nearer to the beautiful. Fate has given 
you to me. Be reconciled. Forget the idle 
tales of those ignorant people. You are part 
of a beautiful ritual, but no harm shall come 
to you. Indeed it is no cruel fate which has 
brought you here.” 


Then he stooped down and would have 
caressed her, but she pushed him away and 
screamed piteously. He bent down again, 
holding her white hands firmly in his, and 
at the sound of her moaning the blood boiled 
up in my veins and the strength of two men 
was in my arms. [ laid hold of that slender 
gate like a madman with such force that the 
bars bent, and the frail fastening snapped. 
Over the debris I sprang into the Temple, and 
stood facing them, half in the mind to shoot 
there and then, and end the matter. But 
the priest was, or appeared to be unarmed, 
and I could not bring myself to kill him like 
a dog, as had been indeed my first intent. 


He turned and faced me with a great start. 
To do him justice, it was not so much fear 
which had whitened his face, as horror, hor- 
ror tempered with the blankest amazement. 
He had spent some part of a lifetime there in 
the Temple, and never yet had any footstep 
of any mortal man pressed the sacred floor. 
Yet there I stood, pale with passion, the 
slender gate twisted out of all shape on the 
ground at my feet, my hand upon my re- 
volver. To him I must have seemed to 
have sprung from the bowels of the earth. 
Drawn to his full height, his eyes flashing 
black fire upon me, his strong features ex- 
pressing something of the horror which he 
doubtless felt at this sacrilegious intrusion, 
he was a fine and a picturesque object. 


My hand was upon the trigger of my re- 
volver, but a sudden instinct of admiration 
at the man’s marvellous personality held me 
inert for a moment. It was a pause which 
nearly cost me my life, which cost me at any 
rate a scar which I shall never lose. The 
priest’s hand had seemed to suddenly disap- 
pear amongst the loose folds of his robe. 
He leaned forward toward me, a quivering 
bolt of blue steel flashed across the great hall, 
and my leap to the right was barely in time 
to escape it. As it was there was a burning 
pain upon my left temple, as though some- 
thing had scorched me. Shaking like a live 
thing, the dagger buried itself in the wall 
behind. If I fired then at once, the struggle 
would have been over. But the priest now 
at any rate was unarmed, and the thing 
seemed to me—a man of peace at heart—like 


murder. I hesitated for one fatal second, 
and then even as my finger pressed the trig- 
ger, he‘leaped upon me with the sudden 
spring of a panther. I fired once, twice, in 
quick «succession. The place was full of 
smoke, and even in that thrilling moment I 
recollect how curiously the smell of gun- 
powder mingled with the perfume of the 
drooping purple flowers and the incense which 
had been burning in a brazen pot. Then as 
I fired for the third time the revolver was 
dashed from my hand, a man’s hot breath 
was upon my cheek, a pair of long, sinewy 
arms were around my body. I set my teeth 
hard, for I knew that this was to be a struggle 
for life or death. 

I was thirty years old; I had played half- 
back for my university, and I was myself 
over six feet; yet from the first I knew that 
I was in the grasp of a stronger man. Back- 
ward and forward we swayed across the slip- 
pery floor, and his hold around my waist was 
like a tightening band of iron. My breath 
came short and thick, and I expected every 
moment to hear my ribs snap, yet from some 
slight knowledge of the art of wrestling which 
I had, and he had not, I kept myself from 
going under. He could break the bones in 
my body, but he could not throw me. Yet 
I think that he felt himself the master, and 
sure of his triumph, for as he bent me back- 
wards his lips parted in a smile of savage 
hatred, and he murmured something to him- 
self in his native tongue. Once, twice, I 
nearly stumbled on the floor, which was like 
polished glass, and I wound my right arm 
round his neck, madly determined that if I 
went, we rolled together. We swayed into 
the stone altar, and I thought then that the 
advantage was mine. He had fallen with his 
back against it, and my hand was upon his 
throat. But with a sudden giant exercise 
of strength, he loosened the pressure, and the 
chances were even once more. Not, alas, for 
long! Almost immediately afterward I be- 
came conscious that he was putting forth a 
supreme effort. The place whirled round 
with me. The grasp of his arms was tight- 
ened till the breath in my body came in sobs, 
and black specks danced before my eyes. | 
felt my feet part with the ground. He had 
thrown himself down, and I was going with 
him. For a second or two I almost lost con- 
sciousness. When I could clearly understand 
anything I was lying upon my back, and he 
was kneeling upon me with a cruel smile of 
triumph upon his dark face. 

“You are going to die,” he muttered; “I 
shall twist the life out of your neck. Dog! 
Sacrilegious hound!”’ 

Then I think that I fainted. 


(To be Continued in our next issue) 








Dare we despair? Through all the nights and days 
Of lagging war he kept his courage true. 
Shall Doubt befog our eyes? A darker haze 
But proved the faith of him who ever knew 
May we cherish hate 
For our poor griefs, when never word nor deed 
Of rancor, malice, spite, of low or great, 
In his large soul one poison-drop could breed? 


That Right must conquer. 


He Leads Us Still 


by Arthur Guiterman 


He leads us still. 


O’er chasms yet unspanned 


Our pathway lies; the work is but begun; 
But we shall do our part and leave our land 

The mightier for noble battles won. 
Here Truth must triumph, Honor must prevail; 
The nation Lincoln died for cannot fail! 
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Mount Vernon Reproduced on French Soil 


Under the executive direction of Director-General Slemp and Commissioner Burke with the competent 
and appropriate assistance of Miss Anne Washington, a replica of Mount Vernon is 
America’s contribution to the International Colonial and Overseas Exposition 


George Washington are the activities 
in connection with the International 
Colonial and Overseas Countries Exposi- 
tion in Paris from May 1 to October 31, 
1931. Commissioner-General Bascom Slemp 
has returned from Paris, where work has 
already started on the replica of Mount 
Vernon, the home of Washington, occupy- 
ing a site overlooking the River Seine, com- 
parable to the location of the national 
shrine on the Potomac. These buildings 
will constitute the exhibit of the United 
States of America, for which Congress 
appropriated $250,000. The grouping shows 
the front entrance to the historic mansion 
which is seldom used in pictures of Mt. 
Vernon. 

Under the direction of Commissioner- 
General Bascom Slemp and Commissioner 
Charles H. Burke, the work will prove an- 
other historic expression of gratitude for 
the friendliness of France that began with 
the days when Lafayette was welcomed by 
George Washington. 

It is fitting that Miss Anne Madison 
Washington, great-great-great niece of 
General George Washington, is supervising 
the production of the interiors of Mount 
Vernon for the exhibition. She is a des- 
cendant of two presidents of the United 
States, her mother having been of the fam- 
ily of James Madison, the fourth of the 
nation’s chief executives. The father of 
Miss Washington, Lawrence Washington, 
was the last child to be born at Mount 
Vernon. His father was John Augustine 
Washington, the last owner of Mount Ver- 
non, who was a lieutenant-colonel on the 
staff of General Robert E. Lee during the 
Civil War. This branch of the family goes 
back to the first John Augustine, younger 
brother of the Father of His Country. 


A PPROPRIATE to the birth month of 


* * * 


Prominent furniture manufacturers have 
worked with Miss Washington in the de- 
sign of the handsome old furniture, the 
deep cupboards, and intricate moldings of 
Mount Vernon. Twelve rooms of the 
Washington family mansion will be repro- 
duced. The room in which General Wash- 
ington died and that occupied by Lafayette 
when he was a guest at Mount Vernon will 
be furnished the same as the original. One 
item being copied is the original key to the 
Bastille, which Lafayette presented to 
Washington and which turned the lock on 
Louis XVI shortly before that monarch was 
guillotined at the height of the French 
Revolution. Another item is the chair 


given to Martha Washington by General 
Lafayette. 


The exposition is for the purpose of 
bringing together exhibitions from the 
colonial possessions of various countries, 
including Italy, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, 
Denmark, England, and the United States, 
together with each of their protectorates, 


colonies, or other outlying possessions. 
There will be appropriate exhibits from the 
United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, 
Samoa, Virgin Islands, Alaska, the Canal 
Zone and Philippine Islands. 

The title of the exposition in the case of 
the United States was called “Overseas” 
for the reason that this country does not 





Harris & Ewing 
Miss Anne Madison Washington, great-great- 
great niece of General George Washington 


in any way use the word “colonial” or refer 
to outside territory as “colonial posses- 
sions.” 

This lifesize reproduction of Mount Ver- 
non, which the United- States Government 
is sending over to France and which, inci- 
dentally, may be permitted to remain there 
permanently as a token of perpetual friend- 
ship and good will, was made possible 
through the appropriation by Congress for 
the official participation of this country in 
the Paris exposition. It will form the cen- 
tral buildings and house America’s main 
exhibit. Completed sometime in February, 


the replica contains 250,000 feet of Ameri- 
can lumber, each piece bearing a number 





after the fashion of steel framework or 
granite blocks for skyscrapers. French 
carpenters under the direction of American 
experts, including the architect, Charles K: 
Bryant, of Richmond, Va., are rapidly 
assembling the material, 110,000 feet of 
which were actually on the highseas, bound 
for France, within twelve days after the 
contracting company, Sears-Roebuck, had 
been given the order—a remarkable demon- 
stration of American efficiency. 

Every detail of historic Mount Vernon is 
being reproduced, including all brass and 
bronze hardware, mantelpieces, staircases, 
inside and outside trim, cabinets—even the 
bronze weathercock, Lafayette’s gift to 
Washington, which surmounts this coun- 
try’s outstanding colonial mansion. Cer- 
tain furnishings, too, are being reproduced 
where it is felt these will be of particular 
interest to France. 

Mr. Slemp was appointed commissioner- 
general for this country by President 
Hoover on August 28th, who also desig- 
nated Hon. Charles H. Burke, former Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and for many 
years member of Congress from South 
Dakota, as commissioner to the exposition. 
They required only a week to familiarize 
themselves with the general plan of the 
spectacle, to select a site, establish liaison, 
particularly through Ambassadors Dawes 
at London and Edge at Paris, and return to 
Washington, to push the activities for the 
success of the American undertaking. 
About their offices in the Department of 
the Interior building at Washington there 
is a down to business atmosphere as the 
opening in May-day approaches. 

Commissioner-General Slemp served as 
Republican member of Congress from Vir- 
ginia during the eight congresses between 
1907 and 1923, and as secretary to the 
President (Calvin Coolidge) from 1923 to 
1925. He is now particularly active in mat- 
ters concerning American participation in 
this exposition, his being the responsibility 
for the success or failure of such attend- 
ance. Unless out of town on exposition 
business, scarcely a day goes by without 
important conferences between himself and 
Commissioner Burke and representatives 
of one or more governmental departments 
or bureaus as well as technical and other 
experts in and outside of Washington, who 
volunteer their services in order that the 
American exhibits and participation may 
be in keeping with the importance and dig- 
nity of the United States Government. 
Commissioner-General Slemp has welcomed 
such co-operation, as it is an aid to him in 
his efforts to keep within the limits of the 
$250,000 appropriation of Congress. 
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man; and Pierre C. Cart- 
ier, Dr. Alexis Carrel, Con- 
gressman Sol Bloom of 
New York, and Jean Til- 
lier, director of the French 
Line, vice-presidents. 

John Philip Sousa, Am- 
erica’s incomparable march 
king and _bandmaster 
whose latest composition, 
“The George Washington 
Bicentennial March,” was 
publicly rendered at Wash- 
ington for the first time a 
short while ago, has ad- 
dressed a communication 
to the commissioner-gen- 
eral in which he says that 
it will afford him “great 
pleasure” to compose an- 
other march and dedicate 
it to the International Col- 
onial and Overseas Exposi- 


tion. 
* * * 


“The site of the exposi- 
tion is a beautiful open 
plot of greensward sur- 
rounded by trees fronting 
the Ile de Reuilly on Lake 
Daumesnise,” said Com- 
missioner-General Bascom 
Slemp when requested to 
explain how the American 
buildings will compare, as 
to prominence of location, 
with those of other govern- 
ments. “Directly in front 
of the spot,” he continued, 


Hon. C. Bascom Slemp, former secretary to President Coolidge 
and Congressman from Virginia, now U. S. Commissioner- 
General to the International Colonial and Overseas 


Exposition held in Paris 


Among those who are actively co-oper- 
ating in this way are Hon. Theodore Roose- 


velt, Governor of Porto Rico; General 
James G. Harbord, President of the Radio 
Corporation of America; Ambassadors 
Dawes and Edge; Eliodore P. Dalmasse, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Park-Lexington corporation, New York, 
which owns the Grand Central Palace annu- 
ally housing hundreds of exhibitions, in- 
cluding the automobile, power, chemical, 
and motor-boat shows; and W. E. Ziegler, 
manager of the exposition department of 
the Grand Central Palace. 

General Dawes, who is closely associated 
with the Chicago Exposition of 1933 and 
who was present when the site for our 
Mount Vernon in France was chosen by 
Mr. Slemp, was greatly impressed by the 
rapidity with which the American under- 
taking got under way. 

Dean Wallace Brett Donham of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration and an officer of the Legion of 
Honor in France, was appointed president 
of the American Committee for the Paris 
International Colonial and Overseas Ex- 
position of 1931. Other officials include 
George Harrison Phelps, of Detroit, chair- 


“There runs a wide es- 
planade to the lakeshore, 
and there is no other 
building to interfere with 
the vista. Some of the 
most splendid edifices of 
the colonial demonstra- 
tion will be erected in the 
vicinity of the American 
section. The magnificent 
Beaux Arts __ structure, 
which will house exhibi- 
tions of painting and 
sculpture, is directly 
across, from the Ameri- 
can site.” 


* * * 


Commissioner Burke in 
a recent statement defined 
the American position in 
respect to the exposition 
at Paris. “The American 
Commission is glad to co- 
operate with the French 
exposition authorities in 
order that the Paris dem- 
onstration of 1931 may be 
a complete success. We 


intend that our participation, while instruc- 
tive, shall be dignified and in keeping with 
the prominence of the United States as to 
constructive efforts in behalf not only of 
our outlying possessions, but of our own 
rural and urban populations.” 

France is counted today one of the most 
prosperous countries in Europe. This may 
be largely due to the irrepressible enter- 
prise of the French people to “exposition- 
ize.’ Hon. Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce, has commented on this coming 
event by emphasizing the strengthened 
good will in international commercial rela- 
tions to be gained through participation in 
this event, good will that began with the 
first commercial treaty made by the United 
States, which was negotiated with France 
in the early days of the Republic. “The 
trend of trade between France and the 
United States has been singularly steady in 
its relative importance. The value of this 
commerce with France and the French Col- 
onies for the past decade is shown in its 
relation to the total world trade of the 
United States. 


“Commercial groups in France and the 
United States, as well as the French Gov- 
ernment, are placing considerable signifi- 
cance upon participation by the United 
States at this Colonial Exposition. The 
French have invariably taken part in the 
great international expositions held in the 
United States.” 

Under the management of two such well- 
known executives the United States of 
America will play its part in the Inter- 
national Colonial and Overseas Exposition 
in a most appropriate and effective manner. 


Hon. Charles H. Burke, United States Commissioner to the 
International Colonial and Overseas Exposition 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 








poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 


DR. CHARLES AUBREY EATON 


A Member of Congress, Noted Speaker 
and Editor still Clings to Bobby Burns 


Knowing Dr. Charles A. Eaton as a 
newspaper man, a preacher and a member 
of Congress and popular platform speaker, 
I felt I had a chance to draw three good 
heart throbs. His first thought was of his 
school days in his native Nova Scotia home. 
“The cherished poem is often one learned 
in school. This should not be interpreted 
as a lack of appreciation of modern verse; 
it shows how the mind in the respective 
days of youth is wide open for impression. 
The student, obliged to study poetic form, 
took something into his mind that unfolded 
new beauties as life took on new meaning, 
but that does not mean that we must be 
untrue to our first beloved poem. I am 
still true to ‘Bobby Burns’.” Dr. Eaton 
recited the catchy Scotch lines of “To a 
Mouse,” which in dialect reflects the fright 
of the small field-dweller when his nest is 
upturned by the plow on an autumn day in 
the field. 


Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, timrous beastie, 

O, what a panic’ in thy breastie, 

Thou need na start awa’ so hasty 
Wi’ bickerin’ brattle! 

I would be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murderin’ prattle. 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken nature’s social union 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee tartle 

At me, thy poor, earth-worn companion 
An’ fellow mortal. 


“This poem by the true hearthstone poet 
stirred me in youth and stirs me still and 
gives us a bit of philosophy regarding the 
‘beastie,’ showing that the instinct of the 
smallest insect and the human intelligence 
were fruit of the same tree.” 


Through his versatility Dr. Eaton has 
been able to enjoy the privilege of follow- 
ing more than one inclination and activity 
Successfully, having been editor of Leslie’s 
Weekly, preacher at the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York, and a full- 
fledged Congressman from New Jersey. Dr. 
Eaton also has three alma maters, having 
attended MacMaster University in Toronto 
where he received a LL. D., also graduating 
from the Newton Theological Institute and 
attending the Balfour University. 

Dr. Eaton returned again quoting his 
heart throb with the preface: “There is the 
Wiversal blight of futility expressed in the 
following lines, as well as man’s natural 
Concern of the future”: 





But mousie, thou art not alone 

In provin’ foresight may be vain; 

The best laid plans of mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley, 

An’ lea’ve us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 


Still thou art blest compared wi’ me 
The present only touchet thee, 
But och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear. 
An’ forward, though I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear. 


* x * 
FRANKLIN PIERCE ADAMS 


The Distinguished Columnist, “F. P. A.,” 

of New York declares His Favorite Heart 

Throb Poem is “Just tell Them that You 
Saw Me” 


Few authors are known by their initials. 
When we see “R. L. S.,” we think of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and when we see “F. P. 
A.” we think of the distinguished column- 
ist of the New York World that has kept 
metropolitan nerves on edge. Initials are 
also used as an identification in business 
circles—when an order comes from the “old 
man,” his initials are sufficient. The 
banker initials the note that you are anx- 
ious to discount, the railroad men abbrevi- 
ate names to the modest initials, which 
Franklin P. Adams has further established 
as a custom in newspaper circles. 

Despite the fact that he was named for 
a President, Franklin Pierce, it does not 
mean that he was born in the time when 
the New Hampshire man occupied the 
White House. Franklin Pierce Adams first 
saw the light of day in Chicago in 1881, be- 
fore the invasion of the gunmen. He was 
graduated at the Armour Scientific Acad- 
emy, Chicago, and there is a record that he 
was a student in the University of Michi- 
gan in or about 1900. His fame as a col- 
umnist began with his work on the Chicago 
Journal in 1903, and he has “columned” on 
many prominent newspapers since, and now 
occupies the eminence associated with “The 
Conning Tower” on the New York World, 
while his “stuff” is printed under the build- 
ing with the gilded dome nigh unto the 
Brooklyn Bridge. He has been a busy 
author, as well as a columnist. His books 
all have characteristic titles, beginning 
with 1922 we have “So There!” “So Much 
Velvet” in 1924, and “Half a Loaf” in 1927. 
In 1909 he wrote with the late O. Henry 
the musical comedy “Lo.” Consequently, it 


is evident that F. P. A. has been busy with 
his pen and typewriter outside of the every- 
day routine of hammering things in his col- 
umn. 


In writing he connects his words 








associated with tender and cherished memories 


with a line, and seldom lifts the pen, but 
writes a most legible and distinctive hand. 
In his characteristic, decisive way, he 
stated: “My favorite heart throb poem is 
‘Just Tell Them that You Saw Me,’ by Paul 
Dresser, the author of ‘On the Banks of 
the Wabash.’ This does not appear in any 
anthology of poetry, but the words are per- 
petuated in a song that touches the heart. 
What a memory of the great, kindly, genial 
Paul Dresser is recalled when you hear his 
songs.” 


While strolling down the street one eve upon 
mere pleasure bent, 
’Twas after business worries of the day, 
I saw a girl who shrank from me in whom I 
recognized 
My schoolmate in a village far away. 
“Is that you, Madge?” I said to her; she 
quickly turned away. 
“Don’t turn away, Madge, I am still your 
friend. 
Next week I’m going back to see the old folks 
and I thought 


Perhaps some message you would like to 
send.” 


“Just tell them that you saw me,” 
She said; ‘“‘they’ll know the rest, 
Just tell them I was looking well, you know, 


Just whisper if you get a chance to mother, 
dear, and say, 
I love her as I did long, long ago.” 


“Your cheeks are pale, your face is thin, 
come, tell me were you ill? 
When last we met your eye shone clear and 
bright, 
Come home with me when I go, Madge, the 
change will do you good, 
Your mother wonders where you are to- 
night!” 
“I long to see them all again, but not just 
yet,” she said, 
“Tis pride alone that’s keeping me away. 
Just tell them not to worry, for I’m all right, 
don’t you know, 
Tell mother I am coming home some day.” 


x * * 


PAUL HARRIS 


The “Father of Rotary” chooses Whittier’s 
“Snowbound” as His Favorite 


“I have a feeling that the poem which 
warms the cockles of my heart is Whittier’s 
‘Snowbound’,” said Paul Percy Harris, 
known by thousands as “The Father of 
Rotary.” He was the founder of that or- 
ganization, and to him we must look for the 
inception of the idea—the beginning of that 
form of good fellowship and challenge to 
loneliness that has been so far-reaching. 

Every great and small city has its Rotary 
Club and in nearly every such club there 
is a charitable or humanitarian objective— 
such as the care of crippled children or 
other unfortunates. 
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That was not the original idea, nor were 
the clubs formed for cultural purposes. Mr. 
Harris has said that he felt a loneliness 
that he knew others must feel and he 
arranged to have a few busy men meet to- 
gether at stated periods to discuss topics of 
the day, exchange stories and give experi- 
ences. The simile of the diminutive acorn 
and the giant tree—though well worn—best 
describes the tremendous growth of Rotary 
Clubs. 

Paul Harris was a Chicago lawyer and a 
widely traveled man. He was raised in 
Wallingford, Vermont, educated at Prince- 
ton and studied law at the University of 
Iowa. His first work was on the staff of 
newspapers in San Francisco, Denver and 
Washington. He made several trips to 
Europe and visited the West Indies before 
he settled down to practice law. Among 
all the members of the great Rotary move- 
ment, it is a rule to address each other by 
the first name or a nickname. That is the 
secret of the fellowship feeling—one of the 
links of friendship. 

“When I think of New England, I like to 
think of her best as clad in snow,” said the 
President Emeritus, and it is pleasant to 
be reminded of that perfect picture so ably 
interpreted by our gentle New England 


poet: 


The sun that brief November day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous phophecy, 
A portent seeming less than threat, 
It sank from sight before it set. 

Ke ok * 
Unwarned by any sunset light 
The gray sky darkened into night, 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crossed and recrossed the winged snow; 
And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piles the window frame, 
And thro’ the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


This gentle picture is truly rural New 
England in the grip of its winter, but the 
lines which are reflective are perhaps often- 
est quoted: 


How strange it seems with so much gone 
Of life and love we still live on! 

* * * 
Yet love will dream and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees, 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marble play. 


x x * 
GEOFFREY O’HARA 


The Popular Composer of “K-K-K-Katy” 
and “There Is No Death” finds a Heart 
Melody in “The Bivouac”’ 


A tall and fascinating young man was 
speaking on the platform and holding his 
audience riveted with his descriptions of 
music; then seating himself at the piano 
he would play and sing for them his own 


compositions to illustrate the point he had 
made in his remarkable address. It was 
none other than Geoffrey O’Hara, the com- 
poser and writer, whose songs have been 
heard around the world. He is the author 
of “K-K-K-Katy,” which was sung during 
the World War in a rollicking chorus by the 
doughboys on the Western front, to say 
nothing of the millions at home in the 
United States and Canada, who found a 
real inspiration in the lilting chorus and 


* stuttering words. 


Geoffrey O’Hara was born in Chatham, 
Canada, in 1882 and studied music at the 
Chatham Collegiate Institute. In 1913, Car- 
uso at the height of his fame selected one 
of his songs for concert work, as did other 
Grand Opera artists. He was the pioneer 
Army song leader and was appointed by the 
Department of the Interior at Washington 
as “instructor in native Indian music,” in 
which he had specialized. 


In his charming home at Tuckahoe, N. 
Y., Geoffrey O’Hara continues his musical 
compositions. Probably no song that has 
ever been sung has more of a heart throb 
in it than his own “There is No Death.” 
He has also written an operetta, “Peggy 
and the Pirate.” 

This cheerful Geoffrey O’Hara is always 
attuned to the keynote of optimism, and I 
was somewhat surprised when his face 
assumed a serious expression as he an- 
nounced: 


“My favorite poem is the ‘Bivouac of the 
Dead.’ There is something that stirs the 
very depths of my heart as I read it over 
and over again. Then, too, I will confess 
that Theodore O’Hara, the author of this 
wonderful poem, was a relative.” 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


* * * ae m 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 

No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your story be forgot, 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell 

When many a vanished age hath flown 
The story how ye fell; 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight, 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom 

Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 


Incidentally, I might also mention that 
another favorite of Geoffrey O’Hara is 
Gray’s “Elegy.” 


* * * 
OWEN JOHNSON 
One of America’s Most Popular Literary 


Men finds His Heart Solace in Mase- 
field’s “Sea Fever” 


On a dais at a guest table where many 
distinguished literary folk of the day were 
gathered to enlighten the benighted deni- 
zens of New York, I spied the beaming face 
of Owen McMahon Johnson. He is known 
as Owen Johnson and he spoke as only 
Owen Johnson can speak and write. He re- 
lated the experiences of his first banquet 
address which had served to give him a 
long and much-deserved vacation because 
he had made a real fluke, but it is not likely 
that his last effort will accord him that 
privilege, for the author of “The Arrows of 
the Almighty” and “Children of Divorce” 
and an innumerable host of popular novels 
is as charming a speaker as he is a writer, 


He has the rare distinction of having 
been born in New York in the eventful year 
of 1877, and is the son of Dr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, the famous editor of the 
Century Magazine. He was founder of the 
Lawrenceville Literary Magazine and chair- 
man of the Yale Literary Magazine in 1900, 
which gave him the material for that won- 
derful story “Stover at Yale.” While his 
home is designated as Stockbridge, Mass., 
he spends most of his time amid the bricks 
and mortar of New York, with an occasion- 
al flight to the south for a bit of recreation. 


As Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of 
France and member of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, Owen Johnson 
wears his honors easily. One of those 
human beings with a well-developed sense 
of humor, he seems to add that divine spark 
of human interest to everything he does. 


For many years he has been a great 
friend of Booth Tarkington and is a very 
distinguished member of that group of 
young authors who came in the early days 
of the twentieth century to leave a deep im- 
press upon American literature. He loves 
sailing and the water, and it was not sur- 
prising that he should pick up a volume of 
Masefield’s “Sea Ballads” and hand it to me 
as he would a treasure chest, as he re- 
marked: 


“Within these covers you will find my 
favorite poem. It is ‘Sea Fever,’ by Mase- 
field, and my recent battle with the flu has 
nothing to do with my choice, for Masefield 
seems to get right into the heart of things 
in his descriptions of the wide open spaces 
and the ever-changing and ever-fascinating 
sea.” 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely 
sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 
her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and 
the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a gray 
dawn breaking. 


ae a a * th 


I must go down to the seas again, to the 
vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where 
the wind’s like a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing 
fellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the 
long trick’s over. 


id 
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Goldie Precipitates a Romance 


In which a weathercock-marooned feline is the unwitting cause of certain alterations 


riage is now printed for the first 

time. The Ebag family (who prefer 
their name to be accented on the first 
syllable) once almost ruled Oldcastle, which 
is a clean and conceited burg, with long 
historical traditions, on the very edge of 
the industrial, democratic and unclean Five 
Towns. The Ebag family still lives in the 
grateful memory of Oldcastle, for no family 
ever did more to preserve the celebrated 
Old-castillian superiority in social, moral 
and religious matters over the vulgar Five 
Towns. The episodes leading to the Ebag 
marriage could only have happened in Old- 
castle. By which I mean merely that they 
could not have happened in any of the Five 
Towns. In the Five Towns that sort of 
thing does not occur. I don’t know why, 
but it doesn’t. The people are deeply in- 
teresting in football, starting prices, rates, 
public parks, sliding scales, excursions to 
Blackpool, and municipal shindies, to con- 
cern themselves with organists as such. In 
the Five Towns an organist may be a sani- 
tary inspector or an auctioneer on Mon- 
days. In Oldcastle an organist is an organ- 
ist, recognized as such in the streets. No 
one ever heard of an organist in the Five 
Towns being taken up and petted by a 
couple of old ladies. But this may occur at 
Oldcastle. It, in fact, did. 

The scandalous circumstances which led 
to the disappearance from the Oldcastle 
scene of Mr. Skerritt, the original organist 
of St. Placid, have no relation to the pres- 
ent narrative, which opens when the ladies 
Ebag began to seek for a new organist. The 
new church of St. Placid owed its magnifi- 
cent existence to the Ebag family. The 
apse had been given entirely by old Caia- 
phas Ebag (ex-M. P., now a paralytic suf- 
ferer) at a cost of twelve thousand pounds; 
and his was the original idea of building 
the church. 

When, owing to the decline of the work- 
ingman’s interest in beer, and one or two 
other things, Caiaphas lost nearly the whole 
of his fortune, which had been gained by 
honest labor in mighty speculations, he 
rather regretted the church; he would have 
preferred twelve thousand in cash to a view 
of the apse from his bedroom window; but 
he was man enough never to complain. He 
lived, after his misfortunes, in a compara- 
tively small house with his two daughters, 
Mrs. Ebag and Miss Ebag. These two 
ladies are the heroines of the tale. 

Mrs. Ebag had married her cousin, who 
had died. She possessed about six hundred 
4 year of her own. She was two years older 
than her sister, Miss Ebag, a spinster. Miss 
Ebag was two years younger than Mrs. 


4 he secret history of the Ebag mar- 


in the Ebag household 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


Ebag. No further information as to their 
respective ages ever leaked out. Miss Ebag 
had a little money of her own from her 
deceased mother, and Caiaphas had the 
wreck of his riches. The total income of 
the household was not far short of a 
thousand a year, but of this quite two hun- 
dred a year was absorbed by young Edith 
Ebag, Mrs. Ebag’s stepdaughter (for Mrs. 
Ebag has been her husband’s_ second 
choice). Edith, who was notorious as a 
silly chit and spent most of her time in 
London and other absurd places, formed no 
part of the household though she visited 
it occasionally. The household consisted of 
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old Caiaphas, bed-ridden, and his two 
daughters, and Goldie. Goldie was the tom- 
cat, so termed by reason of his splendid 
towniness. Goldie had more to do with the 
Ebag marriage than anyone or anything, 
except the weathercock on the top of the 
house. This may sound queer, but it is as 
naught to the queerness to be unfolded. 


II 


It cannot be considered unnatural that 
Mrs. and Miss Ebag, with the assistance of 
the vicar, should have managed the affairs 
of the church. People nicknamed them “the 
“churchwardens,” which was not quite nice, 
having regard to the fact that their sole 
aim was the truest welfare of the church. 
They and the vicar, in a friendly and effu- 
sive way, hated each other. Sometimes 
they got the better of the vicar, and, less 
settle in the Five Towns for the purpose of 
explaining fully to the inhabitants how in- 
ferior England is to Germany, he had an 
English mother, and he himself was vio- 
lently English. He spoke English like an 
Englishman. He could paint, model in clay, 
and play three musical instruments, includ- 
ing the organ. His one failing was that he 





often, he got the better of them. In the 
choice of a new organist, they won. Their 
candidate was Mr. Car! Ullman, the artistic 
orphan. 

Mr. Carl Ullman is the hero of the tale. 
The son of one of those German designers 
of earthenware who at intervals come and 
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“Then a clap of thunder, and then a terrific 

clatter on the roof, a bounding downward as 
of a great stone... .” 


could never earn enough to live on. It 
seemed as if he was always being drawn 
by an invisible string toward the work- 
house door. Now and then he made half 
a sovereign extra by deputizing on the or- 
gan. In such manner had he been intro- 
duced to the Ebag ladies. His romantic 
and gloomy appearance had attracted them, 
with the result that they had asked him to 
lunch after the service, and he had re- 
mained with them till the evening service. 
During the visit they had learned that his 
grandfather had been Court Councillor in 
the kingdom of Saxony. Afterwards they 
often said to each other how ideal it would 
be if only Mr. Skerritt might be removed 
and Carl Ullman take his place. And when 
Mr. Skerritt actually was removed, by his 
own wickedness, they regarded it as almost - 
an answer to prayer, and successfully em- 
ployed their powerful interest on behalf of 
Carl. The salary was a hundred a year. 
Not once in his life had Carl earned a hun- 
dred pounds in a.single year. For him the 
situation meant opulence. He accepted it, 
but calmly, gloomily. Romantic gloom was 
his joy in life. He said with deep melan- 
choly that he was sure he could not find a 
convenient lodging in Oldcastle. And the 
ladies Ebag then said that he must really 
come and spend a few days with them and 
Goldie and papa until he was “suited.” He 
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said that he hated to plant himself on 
people and yielded to the request. The 
ladies Ebag fussed around his dark-eyed 
and tranquil pessimism, and both of them 
instantly grew younger—a curious but au- 
thentic phenomenon. They adored his play- 
ing, and they were enchanted to discover 
that his notions about hymn tunes agreed 
with theirs, and by consequence disagreed 
with the vicar’s. In the first week or two 
they scored off the vicar five times, and the 
advantage of having your organist in your 
own house grew very apparent. They were 
also greatly impressed by his gentleness 
with Goldie and by his intelligent interest 
in serious questions. 

One day Miss Ebag said timidly to her 
sister: 

“It’s just six months today.” 

“What do you mean, sister?” asked Mrs. 
Ebag self-consciously. 

“Since Mr. Ullman came.” 

“So it is,” said Mrs. Ebag, who was just 
as well aware of the date as the spinster 
was aware of it. 

They said no more. The position was the 
least bit delicate. Carl had found no lodg- 
ing. He did not offer to go. They did not 
want him to go. He did not offer to pay. 
And really he cost them nothing except 
laundry, whisky and fussing. How could 
they suggest that he should pay? He lived 
amidst them like a beautiful mystery, and 
all were seemingly content. Carl was prob- 
ably saving the whole of his salary, for he 
never bought clothes, and he did not smoke. 
The ladies Ebag simply did what they liked 
about hymn tunes. 


Ill 


You would have thought that no outsider 
would find a word to say, and you would 
have been mistaken. The fact that Mrs. 
Ebag was to years older than Miss, and 
Miss two years younger than Mrs. Ebag; 
the fact that old Caiaphas was, for strong 
reasons, always in the house; the fact that 
the ladies were notorious cat-idolaters; the 
fact that the reputation of the Ebag fam- 
ily was and had ever been spotless; the fact 
that the Ebag family had given the apse 
and practically created the entire church; 
all these facts added together did not pre- 
vent the outsider from finding a word to 
say. 

At first words were not said; but looks 
were looked, and coughs were coughed. 
Then some one, strolling into the church 
of a morning while Carl Ullman was prac- 
tising, saw Miss Ebag sitting in silent 
ecstacy in a corner. And a few mornings 
later the same someone, whose curiosity 
had been excited, veritably saw Mrs. Ebag 
in the organ loft with Carl Ullman, but no 
sign of Miss Ebag. It was at this juncture 
that words began to be said. 


Words. Not complete sentences. 
sentences were never finished. “Of course 
it’s no affair of mine, but—” “I wonder 
that people like the Ebags should—” “Not 
that I should ever dream of hinting that—” 
“First one and then the other—well.” “I’m 
sure that if either Mrs. or Miss Ebag had 
the slightest idea they’d at once—” And so 
on. Intangible gossip, mere criticism, float- 
ing in the air. 


The 


IV 


One evening—it was precisely the first of 
June—when a thunderous storm was blow- 
ing up from the southwest and scattering 
the smoke of the Five Towns to the four 
corners of the world, and making the 
weathercock on the house of the Ebags to 
creak, the ladies Ebag and Carl Ullman sat 
together as usual in the drawing-room. The 
French window was open, but banged to at 
intervals. Carl Ullman had played the 
piano, and the ladies Ebag—Mrs. Ebag, 
somewhat comfortably stout, and Miss 
Ebag spare—were talking very well and 
very sensibly about the influence of music 
on character. They invariably chose such 
subjects for conversation. Carl was chiefly 
silent, but now and then, after a sip of 
whisky, he would say “Yes” with impres- 
siveness and stare gloomily out of the 
darkening window. The ladies Ebag had 
a remarkable example of the influence of 
music on character in the person of Edith 
Ebag. It appeared that Edith would never 
play anything but waltzes—Waldteufel’s 
for choice—and that the foolish frivolity of 
her flyaway character was a direct conse- 
quence of this habit. Carl felt sadly glad 
after hearing the description of Edith’s 
carryings-on that Edith had chosen to live 
far away. 

And then the conversation languished 
and died with the daylight, and a certain 
self-consciousness obscured the social at- 
mosphere. For a vague rumor of the chat- 


ter of the town had penetrated the house, 
and the ladies Ebag, though they scorned 
chatter, were affected by it; Carl. Ullman, 


too. It had the customary effect of such 
chatter; it fixed the thoughts of those 
chatted about on matters which perhaps 
would not otherwise have occupied their 
attention. 

The ladies Ebag said to themselves: “We 
are no longer aged nineteen. We are, more- 
over, living with our father. If he is bed- 
ridden, what then? This gossip connect- 
ing our names with that of Mr. Ullman is 
worse than baseless; it is preposterous. We 
assert positively that we have no designs 
of any kind on Mr. Ullman.” 

Nevertheless, by dint of thinking about 
that gossip, the naked idea of marriage 
with Mr. Ullman soon ceased to shock them. 
They could gaze at it without going into 
hysterics. 

As for Carl, he often meditated upon his 
own age, which might have been anything 
between thirty and forty-five, and upon the 
mysterious ages of the ladies and upon 
their goodness, their charm, their serious- 
ness, their intelligence, and their sympathy 
with himself. 

Hence the 
gloaming. 

To create a diversion Miss Ebag walked 
primly to the window and cried: 

“Goldie! Goldie!’ 

It was Goldie’s bedtime. In summer he 
always strolled in the garden after dinner, 
and he nearly always sensibly responded to 
the call when his bed-hour sounded. No 
one would have dreamed of retiring until 
Goldie was safely ensconced in his large 
basket under the stairs. 

“Naughty Goldie!” Miss Ebag said com- 
prehensively, to the garden. 


self-consciousness in the 


She went into the garden to search, and 
Mrs. Ebag followed her, and Carl Ullman 
followed Mrs. Ebag. And they searched 
without result, until it was black night, and 
the threatening storm at last fell. The 
vision of Goldie out in that storm desolated 
the ladies, and Carl Ullman displayed the 
nicest feeling. At length the rain drove 
them in, and they stood in the drawing. 
room with anxious faces, while two sery- 
ants, under directions from Carl, searched 
the house for Goldie. 


“If you please’m,” stammered the house- 
maid, rushing rather unconventionally into 
the drawing-room, “cook says she thinks 
Goldie must be on the roof in the vane.” 

“On the roof in the vane?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ebag, pale. “In the vane?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Whatever do you mean, Sarah?” asked 
Miss Ebag, even paler. 

The ladies Ebag were utterly convinced 
that Goldie was not like other cats, that he 
never went on the roof, that he never had 
any wish to do anything that was not in 
the strictest sense gentlemanly and correct. 
And if by chance he did go on the roof, it 
was merely to examine the roof itself, or 
to enjoy the view therefrom out of gentle- 
manly curiosity. So that this reference to 
the roof shocked them. The night did not 
favor the theory of view gazing. 

“Cook says she heard the weather vane 
creaking ever since she went upstairs after 
dinner, and now it’s stopped, and she can 
hear Goldie a-myowling like anything.” 

“Is cook in her attic?” asked Mrs. Ebag. 

“Yes’m.” 

“Ask her to come out. Mr. Ullman, will 
you be so very good as to come upstairs and 
investigate?” 

Cook, enveloped in a cloak, stood out on 
the second landing, while Mr. Ullman and 
the ladies invaded her chamber. The noise 
of myowling was terrible. Mr. Ullman 
opened the dormer window, and the rain 
burst in together with a fury of myowling. 
But he did not care. It lightened and 
thundered. But he did not care. He pro- 
cured a chair of cook’s and put it under the 
window and stood on it, with his back to 
the window and twisted forth his body so 
that he could spy up the roof. The ladies 
protested that he would be wet through, 
but he paid no heed to them. 

Then his head, dripping, returned into 
the room. 

“T’ve just seen by a flash of lightning,” 
he said in a voice of emotion. “The poor 
animal has got his tail fast in the socket of 
the weathervane. He must have been 
whisking it about up there, and the vane 
turned and caught it. The vane is jam- 
med.” 

“How dreadful!” sobbed Mrs. 
“What ever can be done?” 

“He’ll be dead before morning,” sobbed 
Miss Ebag. 

“T shall climb up the roof and release 
him,” said Carl Ullman gravely. 

They forbade him to do so. Then they 
implored him to refrain. But he was ada- 
mant. And in their supplications there 
was a note of insincerity, for their searts 
bled for Goldie, and further, they weve not 
altogether unwilling that Carl should prove 
himself a hero. And so, amid apprehet- 
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sive feminine cries of the acuteness of his 
danger, Carl crawled out of the window and 
faced the thunder, the lightning, the rain, 
the slippery roof, and the maddened cat. 
A group of three servants was huddled out- 
side the attic door. 

In the attic the ladies could hear his 
movements on the roof, moving higher and 
higher. The suspense was acute. Then 
there was a silence; even the myowling 
had ceased. Then a clap of thunder, and 
then, after that, a terrific clatter on the 
roof, a bounding downwards as of a great 
stone, a curse, a horrid pause, and finally 
a terrific smashing of foliage and cracking 
of wood. 

Mrs. Ebag sprang to the window. 

“It’s all right,” came a calm, gloomy 
voice from below. “I fell into the rhodo- 
dendrons and Goldie followed me. I’m not 
hurt, thank goodness! Just my luck!” 

A bell rang imperiously. It was the 
paralytic’s bell. He had been disturbed by 
these unaccustomed phenomena. 

“Sister, do go to father at once,” said 
Mrs. Ebag, as they both hastened down- 
stairs in a state of emotion, assuredly 
unique in their lives. 


V 


Mrs. Ebag met Carl and the cat as they 
dripped into the gas-lit drawing-room. 
They presented a surprising spectacle, and 
were doing damage to the Persian carpet 
at the rate of about five shillings a second; 
but that Carl, and the beloved creature for 
whom he had dared so much, were equally 
unhurt appeared to be indubitable. Of 
course, it was a miracle. It could not be re- 
garded as other than a miracle. Mrs. 
Ebag gave vent to an exclamation in which 
were mingled pity, pride, admiration and 
solicitude, and then remained, as it were, 
spellbound. The cat escaped from those 
protecting arms and fled away. Instead of 
following Goldie, Mrs. Ebag continued to 
gaze at the hero. 

“How can I thank you?” she whispered. 

“What for?” asked Carl, with laconic 
gloom. 

“For having saved my darling,” said 
Mrs. Ebag. And there was passion in her 
voice. 

“Oh!” said Carl. “It was nothing.” 

“Nothing?” Mrs. Ebag repeated after 
him, with melting eyes, as if to imply that 
instead of being nothing, it was every- 
thing; as if to imply that his deed must 
rank hereafter with the most splendid 
deeds of antiquity; as if to imply that the 
whole affair was beyond words to utter, 
or gratitude to repay. 

And in fact Carl himself was moved. 
You cannot fall from the roof of a two- 
story house into a very high-class rhodo- 
dendron bush, carrying a prize cat in your 
arms, without being a bit shaken. And 
Carl was a bit shaken, not merely physi- 
cally, but morally and spiritually. He could 
not deny to himself that he had, after all, 
done something rather wondrous, which 
ought to be celebrated in sounding verse. 
He felt that he was in an atmosphere far 
removed from the commonplace. 

He dripped steadily on to the carpet. 

“You know how dear my cat was to me,” 
proceeded Mrs. Ebag. “And you risked 
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your life to spare me the pain of his suffer- 
ing, perhaps his death. How thankful I 
am that I insisted on having those rhodo- 
dendrons planted just where they are—fif- 
teen years ago! I never anticipated—” 

She stopped. Tears came into her dow- 
ager eyes. 

It was obvious that she worshipped him. 
She was so absorbed in his heroism that 
she had not thought even for his dampness. 
As Carl’s eyes met here, she seemed, to 
him, to grow younger. And there came 
into his mind all the rumor that had vague- 
ly reached him, coupling their names to- 
gether; and also his early dreams of love 
and passion and a marriage that would be 
one long honeymoon. And he saw how ab- 
surd had been those early dreams. He 
saw that the best chance of a felicitous 
marriage lay in a union of mature and 
serious persons, animated by grave inter- 
ests and lofty ideals. Yes, she was older 
than he. But not much, not much! Not 
more than—how many years? And he re- 
membered surprising her rapt glance that 
very evening as she watched him playing 
the piano. What had romance to do with 
age? Romance could occur at any age. 
It was occurring now. Her soft eyes, her 
portly form, exuded romance. And had not 
the renowned Beaconsfield espoused a lady 
appreciably older than himself, and did not 
those espousals achieve the ideal of bliss? 
In the fact of saving the cat, he had not 
been definitely aware that it was so par- 
ticularly her cat. He had been aware mere- 
ly of saving the cat for the household. But 
now, influenced by her attitude and her 
shining reverence, he began to persuade 
himself that an uncontrollable desire to 
please her and to win her had moved him 
to undertake the perilous passage of the 
sloping roof. 

In short, the idle chatter of the town 
was about to be justified. In another 
moment he might have dripped into her 
generous arms Had not Miss Ebag 
swept into the drawing-room. 

“Gracious!” gasped Miss Ebag. “The 
poor dear thing will have pneumonia. 
Sister, you know his chest is not strong. 
Dear Mr. Ullman, please, please, do go and 
—er—change.” 

He did the discreet thing and went to 
bed, hot whisky following him on a tray 
carried by the housemaid. 


VI 


The next morning the slightly unusual 


happened. It was the custom for Carl Ull- 
man to breakfast alone, while reading The 
Staffordshire Signal. The ladies Ebag 
breakfasted mysteriously in bed. But on 
this morning Carl found Miss Ebag before 
him in the breakfast-room. She prosecuted 
minute inquiries as to his health and 
nerves. She went out with him to regard 
the rhododendron bushes, and shuddered at 
the sight of the ruin which had saved him. 
She said, following famous philosophers, 
that Chance was merely the name we give 
to the effect of laws which we cannot 
understand. And, upon this high level of 
conversation, she poured forth his coffee 
and passed the toast. 

It was a lovely morning after the temp- 
est. 





Goldie, all newly combed and looking as 
though he had never seen a roof, strolled 
pompously into the room with tail unfurled. 

Miss Ebag picked the animal up and 
kissed it passionately. 

“Darling!” she murmured, not exactly 
to Mr. Ullman, nor yet exactly to the cat. 
Then she glanced effulgently at Carl and 
said: “When I think that you risked your 
precious life, in that awful storm to save 
my poor Goldie! You must have 
guessed how dear he was to me! . . No, 
really, Mr. Ullman, I cannot thank you 
properly. I can’t express my—” Her eyes 
were moist. 

Although not young, she was two years 
younger. Her age was two years less. The 
touch of man had never profaned her. No 
masculine kiss had ever rested on that 
cheek, that mouth. And Carl felt that he 
might be the first to cull the flower that 
had so long waited. He did not see, just 
then, the hollow beneath her chin, the two 
lines of sinew, that, bounding a depression, 
disappeared beneath her collarette. He saw 
only her soul. He guessed that she would 
be more malleable than the widow, and he 
was sure that she was not in a position, as 
the widow was, to make comparisons be- 
tween husbands. Certainly there appeared 
to be some confusion as to the proprietor- 
ship of this cat. Certainly he could not 
have saved the cat’s life for love of. two 
different persons. But that was beside the 
point. The essential thing was that he be- 
gan to be glad that he had done nothing 
definite with the widow on the previous 
evening. 

“Darling!” said she again, with a new 
access of passion, kissing Goldie, but dart- 
ing a glance at Carl. 

He might have put to her the momentous 
question, between two bites of buttered 
toast, had not Mrs. Ebag, at the precise 
instant, swum amply into the room. 

“Sister! You up!” exclaimed Miss 
Ebag. : 

“And you, sister!” retorted Mrs. Ebag. 


VII 


It is impossible to divine what might 
have occurred for the delectation of the 
very ancient borough of Oldcastle if that 
frivolous piece of goods, Edith, had not 
taken it into her head to run down from 
London for a few days, on the plea that 
London was too ridiculously hot. She was 
a pretty girl, with fluffy, honey-colored 
hair, and about thirty white frocks. And 
she seemed to be quite as silly as her staid 
stepmother and her prim step-aunt had 
said. She transformed the careful order of 
the house into a wild disorder, and left a 
novel or so lying on the drawing-room table 
between her stepmother’s “Contemporary 
Review” and her step-aunt’s “History of 
European Morals.” Her taste in music was 
candidly and brazenly bad. It was a fact 
as the elders had stated, that she played 
nothing but waltzes. What was worse, she 
compelled Carl Ullman to perform waltzes. 
And one day she burst into the drawing 
room when Carl was alone there, with a roll 
under her luscious arm, and said: 

“What do you think I’ve found at Bar- 
rowfoot’s?” 

Continued on page 236 
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My English Guest 


I took him to proud Bunker Hill to see 
The Monument: It didn’t seem to thrill him. 
Said I, “Here General Warren fell.” Said he, 
“How very interesting. And did it kill him?” 


And A Little Meat 


Here’s a joke that the rest of the world cannot beat, 
Yet it tells the sad truth, it is said, 

Our farmers are growing so much corn and wheat 
That they’re all nearly starving for bread. 


A Timid Look Ahead 


Since mid the winter’s snow and slush 
Girls wear of filmy clothes so few, 

When June comes laughing back—oh, hush!— 
What WILL a timid fellow do? 


The Awful Coughers 


Why do the ones whose hectic bray 
Quite ruins all the charm and rhythm 
Of sermon, concert, lecture, play, 
Refuse to carry some cough-drops with them? 


The Better Way 


When some man does a thing he should 
Be sorry for, don’t up and shout it: 

But when his deed is kind and good, 
Pipe up and tell the world about it. 


Uncle Cy. Can’t Get Used To It 


It sort o’ stirs my blood to see a snake 
Although I run across ’em every day; 
And ladies showing lots o’ stockings make 

Me start in ’bout the same peculiar way. 


Don’t Be Too “Uppity” 


Let’s not despise just common things. 
For here’s a truth there is no dodging; 
The bird that soars on proudest wing 
Comes down to earth for board and lodging. 


Point Of View 


Because each rose must have its thorn, 
The pessimist Fate’s plan opposes; 

The optimist, more gladly born, 
Rejoices that the thorns have roses. 


Good Time To Meditate 


Being out of a job isn’t pleasant we know 
But while at our woes we are blinking, 

It may be as well, for a time, to go slow 
And do just a little deep thinking. 


Twin Undertakings 


The guy who left his money so’s to make 
The women folks. all stay at home once more, 
Should have provided some one with a broom 
To sweep back all the waves along the shore. 
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HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS 
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Bitter-Sweet 


Just to make our joys more sweet, 
Add, of grief, a little leaven; 

It is Hell that makes complete 
All the ecstasies of Heaven. 


Says Aunt Em. To The Girls— 


The beaux who stay and stay and stay,— 
Don’t put much faith in them; 
There’s not much good in what men say 
After 10 p.m. 


The Limit 
The pictures of rich debutantes 
In “coming out” gowns fair, 


Show they are really coming out 
As far as nice girls dare. 


Bifocal Bliss 


They whose affection, warm and keen, 
Has made them wondrous lover-wise 

Know heaven on earth cannot be seen 

Excepting through two pairs of eyes. 


The Nation’s Prayer 


Sail on, O Ship of State, sail on! 
Oldtime prosperity restore; 

Cut out the fancy loop-the-loops 
And don’t do nose dives any more. 


Bring On The Good Luck 


Since “there’s luck in odd numbers,” 
It’s easy to see 

What a darn lucky year 
One-nine-three-one must be. 


A Wurning 


O Business! do spruce up a bit 

And try to acquire more of “It.” 

Please watch your step and do steer clear 
Of a spanking, such as you got last year. 


Posterior Portraits 


When Lewis draws a “Main Street,” some 
Of our best critics fear 

He views the situation from 
The alley in the rear. 


The Wise One 


He had of learning such an ample “smatter,” 
I asked of him, his mental depth to find, 

“Pray, what is mind?” He answered me, “No matter. 
“And what is matter?” said he, “Never mind.” 


Air-Minded 


Air-travel is rapidly on the gain, 
There’s really no denying, 

Since all who go up in a plane 
Are carried away with flying. 
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An Art Museum in the Realm of Ringling 


John Ringling, the sole survivor of the famous seven brothers, has built an art museum at his Sarasota, 
Florida, winter quarters that will endure as a memorial to this magnate of the ‘‘Big Tent’’ 


ling, accompanied by his cane and 

cigar, I was privileged to have a pre- 
view of his art Museum at Sarasota. It 
was not at that time open to the public, 
for John Ringling has a way of pre- 
paring thoroughly to the last detail be- 
fore he shares his achievements with the 
public. 

There was an expert art connoisseur in 
the party. As we crossed the threshold of 
the spacious building designed by J. H. 
Phillips to house the art objects Mr. Ring- 
ling had been collecting for thirty years, I 
felt that I was entering a palace of the Old 
World adapted for use in modern times. 


[J rine. the guidance of John Ring- 





It had arisen like magic under the smiling 
suns of fair Florida, fulfilling some of the 
dreams that John Ringling had when he 
decided to locate his life treasures there. 
First of all were the sunny skies that at- 
tract artists, the sunshine that prevails in 
Athens, Italy, old Toledo and Seville in 
Spain, and even in the new art colonies at 
Taos in New Mexico. 
* * * 

In planning his museum Mr. Ringling 
considered not only a home for the master- 
pieces that he has collected as an inspira- 
tion for young artists, but considered also 
an environment that was conducive to the 
creation and development of artists. His 

vision chiefly con- 
cerned the future 
utilization of the 
treasures of the 
past, to give new 
impetus to Ameri- 
can artists. 

In the spacious 
main lobby were 
four of the six 
impressive master- 
pieces covering the 
thirty foot. - walls 
There were only 
two others in ex- 
istence, but the 
collection was com- 
pleted with a rep- 
lica of the two 
other canvases in 
perfect tapestries 
of the same dimen- 
sions as the pic- 
tures. 

*% * *% 

With his 
acteristic 
and his quiet 
tones, I heard 
John Ringling, the 
world famous cir- 
cus owner, at his 
best. He knew the 
details of every 
canvas as well as 
the other relics 
and treasures 
~within the walls. 
More than that, he 
knew all the cir- 
how, and _ where 
cumstances: when, 
the art _ trouhy 
was secured. He 
knew the value of 
the picture and 


char- 
modesty 





(Photo by A.P., «:> 2 
John Ringling and his bride taken at the beautiful Ringling Museum 


at Sarasota, Fla. 


Mrs. Ringling is the former Mrs. 
Emily Haag Buck of New Y 


just where the art- 
ist’s signature was 
placed—its genu- 


orks ineness always be- 


ing confirmed. He seemed to carry a com- 
plete catalogue in his head. 

In the party were old friends who had 
known him in his gigantic undertakings as 
a circus man and promotor of big sporting 
events, but here was John Ringling, the 
lover of art, in contact with a supreme am- 
bition of his life. For three decades, in- 
spired by artistic impulse, he has utilized 
every stray moment and his executive gen- 
ius for detail and direction in bringing 
together this marvelous collection with the 
same energy he has used in gathering the 
strange, rare, and fascinating animals from 
all parts of the world. Acrobats were in- 
cluded who perform feats of daring and 
bring that exhilaration of wonderment that 
has made his circus the most universally 
popular form of amusement extant. 

We had not passed the portals of even 
one of the myriad of rooms where the can- 
vases are hung with special reference to 
light and association. It was evident that 
we were going to have a complete course in 
art of all ages. 

The loggia, with its eleventh century 
marble columns and a marble inlaid door- 
way from Florence, conveyed the atmos- 
phere appropriate to the collection. A vista 
across the gallery of either wing of the 
building, with antique arched doorways 
leading to the various rooms, was most im- 
pressive. On one of the Italian galleries 
the pillars and doorways were those taken 
from the Villa Palmieri of Boccaccio’s “De- 
cameron.” Every threshold was associated 
with the art history of centuries. Although 
the tour of the museum was made leisurely, 
there was the impulse to linger in the 
quietude and muse upon the inspiring mes- 
sages from the masters. One gallery with 
altar pieces was a priceless collection of 
Italian primitives. With the wings on 
either side containing a cluster of gems, 
with Rubenses, radiant in unsurpassed 
flesh tints and garments of red; El Greco, 
with the subtle grey of old Toledo; the gay 
Goyas from old Granada and Seville; Rem- 
brandts in the somber tones of the Dutch 
school. In fact this panorama of treasures 
provides a view of art relics from the earli- 
est days-—reaching back a thousand years. 

Interest increased as surprises were un- 
folded inethis array of the art culture. of 
the centuries. It seemed to bring the 
aspirations and thought of the artists of 
all time together in a friendly and collo- 
quial way—just as if we had dropped in 
casually to view pictures on the easels in 
their own studios. It seemed as if there 
were miles of canvas, and that weeks and 
months could be profitably spent by young 
artists within these walls—while lovers of 
art found here a haven of sublimated in- 
spiration through the eyes—as windows of 
the soul. 

Continued on page 235 
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In the Pine Hill Section of North Carolina continued from page 212 


in the Nation’s Capitol. Nine hours’ jour- 
ney from the domes of the Capitol to the 
domes of the pine hills might work wonders 
in ironing out the peppery political dis- 
temper that prevails in the Capital city. 

The activities of the air port in this com- 
munity indicate that the pine hills coun- 
try is already an outstanding mid-south 
landing field for planes that arrive from 
New York in a few hours, bringing it al- 
most within commuting distance of the 
nation’s metropolis and Capital. It is only 
an overnight run from New York City by 
rail, with its seven millions of people—a 
night’s run from the northern homes of 
sixty millions of people. It is possible for 
one to catch a good cold in the north and 
jump on the train and find sushine to thaw 
out his windpipes before he could call the 
doctor in the morning. Federal Highway 
No. 1, extending from the Canadian border 
to Key West, running through this 
charmed section, is already the well-trav- 
eled trail from north to south. . 

Unusual transportation advantages have 
built great cities like New York and Chi- 
cago; and the transportation facilities en- 
joyed in the pine hills community sooner or 
later will make the section a high spot on 
the maps of motorists, railroad tourists, 
and aviators. 

With these facilities already existing and 
opportunities being provided for enjoying 
outdoor sports in winter, this commun- 
ity inevitably becomes an attractive place 
of residence for a steadily increasing num- 
ber of those who desire an ideal location 
for year-round residence with year-round 
opportunity to enjoy life in the open to the 
fullest extent. 

Nature seems to have provided the prim- 
ary essentials. The water supply comes 
from living springs, and the air is laden 
with the curative scent of the pines; the 
sunshine is surcharged with ultra violet 
rays; the plants and soil absorb moisture, 
eliminating fog, and giving human lungs a 
fair chance when stimulated by a natural 
impulse for open air exercise. 

Here it was that I played my first game 
of golf and Bobby Jones is now looking to 
his laurels. Although I had visited St. 
Andrews and North Berrick, Scoltand, and 
many other famed golf courses in the world, 
I had never played a game until January, 


1931 A.D. Arrayed like Solomon in all his 
glory with a borrowed sweater and a hat 
labelled by a burning cigarette, I sallied 
forth to the country club. Witnesses gath- 
ered about the tee to see the sacrifice on 
the altar of hope and followed with dis- 
gusted looks as I shot my way. After six- 
teen earnest but misdirected efforts I made 
my way from the first tee to the first green. 
Then I putted and putted. How to sink 
that little devil of a white ball was not to 
be compared to the problems of Euclid. I 
spliced and hooked and found all the traps 
en route. They looked like buffalo wallows 
after I arrived. Water traps were a special 
attraction for the truant ball. With “head 
down,” “eyes on the ball,” I fought hard 
on these sand greens to save my budding 
golf career from collapse. Now, if there is 
nothing else in my young life that will 
endear the pine hill section to my memory, 
the fact that I played my first game of golf 
without serious casualties makes it a his- 
toric spot for my heirs and assigns to point 
out with Scotch family pride. The bare 
mention of playing golf in this invigorat- 
ing atmosphere and the sunshine in-winter 
here is enough to awaken devotees of the 
ancient Scottish game. These sand greens 
mark a pre-eminent battlefield of endeavor 
in my young life. 

“Peach time” is usually associated with 
Delaware or Georgia, but North Carolina 
orchards in blossom join in the floral fruit 
pageant of Florida. The dogwood bloom 
and February flowers find the birds carol- 
ling symphonies in appreciation of the pro- 
longed springtime. The feathered friends 
seemed closer to us here, for they appeared 
to be chattering concerning the lively antici- 
pation of their summer vacation. The bird 
life of this section has attracted the atten- 
tion of scientists and bird lovers the world 
over, and the publication of the book “A 
Guide to the Winter Birds of the North 
Carolina Sandhills," concerning birds of 
the pine hill section, is of itself a valuable 
contribution not only to natural history but 
to those who love the songs of birds bring- 
ing messages of joy and happiness. 

This book is the direct outcome of the 
keen interest in birds long manifested by 
the late Dr. John Warren Achorn, a retired 
Boston physician, who spent the last sev- 
eral winters of his life in this nature- 


blessed: paradise of the Sandhills. At his 
death the work was taken up by Milton P. 
Skinner, who was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by many North Carolinans, includ- 
ing my good friends A. I. Cramer and M. 
H. Turner, of Pinehurst. This guide is a 
credit to the district. It is beautifully il- 
lustrated with 13 colored plates of the 
winged creatures, as well as with thirty ex- 
cellent photographs of the Sandhills. 

Everything conceivable that is condu- 
cive to expanding of the beauties of nature 
at its best would seem to be provided in the 
plan which the Creator provided for, bring- 
ing to this section a blessing of untold 
value. It was here I found my friends 
Cramer and Turner. 

Mr. Richard Tufts of Pinehurst has 
taken the initiative in bringing together 
the Sandhills community into a co-opera- 
tive unit to forward the interests of this 
attractive Pine Hills Country. James W. 
Tufts was the pioneer in Pinehurst who 
transformed it into a winter golf center 
of the world. It was here that miniature 
golf was born, the late James W. Barber 
having early constructed an eighteen-hole 
course in his front yard. It is curtained 
with rich foliage and is one of the most 
interesting sights in the southland. Mr. 
E. M. Wiswell had charge of the work and 
spent over thirty thousand dollars on an 
area of less than two hundred square feet. 
Other “pony” courses were constructed in 
Detroit and in other cities and almost be- 
fore the country was aware of it “pee wee” 
golf became a veritable rage. The origin- 
ator failed to patent the idea, and others 
have profited because of this inventive 
genius at Pinehurst who first demonstrated 
the utility and fascination of what has now 
become a popular indoor as well as outdoor 
recreation throughout the land. 

Responding to the vibrant memories of 
the first and later visit to this pine tree hill 
country, I cannot resist the impulse to 
broadcast by spoken word and printed page 
the inspiring impression of the glorious 
sunny days in this pine tree section. Re- 
corded in my Golden Book of new and old 
acquaintance “Ne’er to be Forgot,” is an 
abiding impression of friendliness associ- 
ated with this mid-south pine tree section, 
with its endearing as well as enduring 
memories of happy days. 





Abraham Lincoln as . Poet 


Among Poets 
Continued from page 210 # 


spirited young men of the West. Some of 
the political doctrines which Lincoln then 
adopted he retained to the end, these being 
on subjects such as taxation and finance 
whose moral bearing was not apparent, and 
therefore into which he never inquired 
closely, for Lincoln’s mind could not be pro- 
foundly interested in any save a moral 
question. When he found that a revered 
statesman was weak upon a crucial moral 
issue, he repressed his innate tendency to 


loyalty and rejected him. After a visit to 
Henry Clay in Kentucky, when the slavery 
question was arising to vex the country 
despite the efforts the aged statesman had 
made to settle it by the compromise of 1850, 
Lincoln returned disillusioned, having found 
that the light he himself possessed on the 
subject was clearer than that of his old 
leader. The eulogy which he delivered on 
the death of Clay, which occurred shortly 
afterward (in 1852), is the most perfunc- 
tory of all his addresses. ; 

The second inaugural address, coming so 
shortly before the President’s death, 
formed unintentionally his farewell address. 
It was the spirit and tone of prophecy. The 


Bible, in thought and expression, was its 
inspiration. The first two of its three 
paragraphs ring like a chapter from Isaiah, 
chief of the poet seers of old. The conclud- 
ing paragraph is an apostolic benediction 
such as Paul or John might have delivered. 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan—to do all which may 


achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves, and with ail 
nations.” 
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An Art Museum in the Realm 
of Ringling 


The impressive museum building sur- 
rounds a landscape garden triumph. The 
original primeval pine trees are retained, 
looking down on a greensward and floral pic- 
ture that surpasses those portrayed on can- 
vas. The white marble statues dot the green, 
radiant with flowers and flanked with 
terraced steps and artistic balustrades, with 
friendly fountains playing here and there, 
forming a fitting setting for the towering 
statue of David reproduced from Michael 
Angelo’s masterpiece known as “David.” 
In the placid waters gracefully glide black 
and white swans. Appropriate to this im- 
posing fountain is the murmur of falling 
water that, like Tennyson’s brook, con- 
tinues on and on in its cheery song. 

Aloft in stately array are hundreds of 
choice marble statues, brought from all 
parts of the world where art has sometime 
flourished. They suggest a friendly gather- 
ing of the work of immortals in marble, 
artistically arranged according to size. 
No one building in the world can boast 
of a more glorious sculptured adornment. 
It must have required much time and care 
to arrange these statues, some of which had 
been gathered from old palaces and aban- 
doned ruins of ancient Europe. It repre- 
sented a world-wide research for rare 
pieces of statuary that were carved in the 
glorious days of Gercian sculpture. 

In this remarkable array of inanimate 
figures one feels a suggestion of human ac- 
tivities associated with muscle and brawn, 
and the graceful beauty of the human body 
in all its graceful proportions. . 

In the crypt below the galleries is a 
collection of pottery reaching back to one 
vase seven thousand years old. In this 
are examples of the handicraft of pottery 
in all its phases, harking back to the most 
primitive ambitions of humanity to express 
itself in art. These with the pictures com- 
plete a veritable shrine of art that sur- 
passes in interest all the art galleries that 
I have galloped through in travels abroad, 
a collection sufficient for a museum in it- 
self. 

With an unerring instinct of providing 
what will interest people, Mr. John Ringling 
builded far better than he knew in his 
museum. His work will popularize culture 
and stimulate a new era of art development 
in his native land. He has brought the 
genius of the masters to the masses and 
fulfilled the dream of many an artist before 
his canvas who painted with the hope that 
his work would endure long after he had 
passed and arrest the attention of those 
who would appreciate the subtle emotions 
he was trying to express with his brush 
and varied pigments. 

Adjoining the museum is the home of 
Mr. Ringling, looking out on the turquoise 
Seas of the Gulf in a landscape environment 
that appeals to creative genius. In what 
was then a remote area of unexplored shore 
land in Florida, Mr. Ringling felt that here 
were the proper environment and area 
to bring together a full fruitage of his 
busy life. There was a city to build which 


Continued from page 333 
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ALL THAT MOST PEOPLE see of the telephone 
company are a telephone and a few feet 
of wire. 

But through that telephone you can talk 
with any one of millions of people, all linked 
together by the web of equipment of the 
Bell System. 

All its efforts are turned constantly to 
one job—to give better telephone service 
to an ever-increasing number of people, as 
cheaply as it possibly can. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company provides the staff work for the 
Bell System. To it the operation of the tele- 
phone service is a public trust. It pays a 
reasonable dividend to its stockholders . . . 
and uses all earnings beyond that to 
improve and extend the service. 

There are more than 550,000 stockholders, 


and no one pérson owns so much as one per 
cent of its stock. 

The Bell System operates through 24 
regional companies, each one attuned to 
the needs of its particular territory. In ad- 
dition, the 5000 members of the Bell Labo- 
ratories staff do the scientific work which 
makes it possible to improve and widen the 
service at least cost to its users. The Western 
Electric Company, which manufactures for 
the Bell System, specializes in the economi- 
cal production of telephone equipment of 
the highest quality. 

All these facilities are directly available 
throughout the entire Bell System, at any 
time or place. ... Because of them, every 
dollar that you spend for telephone ser- 
vice brings you constantly greater value 
and convenience. 
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already reflects the standard of beauty as 
well as utility. A pageant or festival is 
given every year that is one of the out- 
standing winter events in Florida. In the 
procession the animals from the winter 
quarters of the “big show” parade as if they 
too were enjoying the winter holidays be- 
fore the summer tour of the circus. With 
the golden chariots and superb horses, the 
splendor of ancient Rome is suggested, 
while camels and elephants hailing from 
the Orient recall the cradles of civilization. 
This day is one of personal delight to John 
Ringling. It provides a real Roman holi- 
day for the people and their guests in the 
town named for the second daughter of 


De Soto who after landing here in Florida, 
discovered the Mississippi and christened 
it “The Father of Waters.” The pilgrim- 
age to Sarasota, Florida, today reveals how 
ideals flourish in the sunshine state, that 
promise much in fulfilling the visions as- 
sociated with fair Florida, the one state 
in the Union named for flowers. 





THE CHAPPLE SERVICE 


A modern printing establishment equipped with 
labor-saving machinery and operated by skilled 
craftsmen. Let us estimate on your next order. 
Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 
Boston 25, ass. 
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Portal of Hotel Sarasota Terrace, Sarasota, Florida 


HE same charm and tropical beauty that 

lured Hernandez DeSoto to a lovely 
spot on the Florida Gulf Coast and caused 
him to name it Sarasota for his beloved 
wife, Sara DeSoto, are awaiting you. Await- 
ing you too, and adding to the pleasure of 
your visit, is a delightful hotel wherein 
you will find all the niceties of appoint- 
ment and service characteristic of the 
Florida-Collier Coast Hotels. Wire reserva- 
tions or write for folder to J. D. Ryan, Mgr. 


Hotel 
SARASOTA TERRACE 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 





GO TO FLORIDA THIS YEAR 











A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 


By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 


Chapple Publishing Co. 
Boston 





Goldie Precipitates a Romance 
Continued from page 231 


“T don’t know,” said Carl, gloomily smil- 
ing, and then smiling without gloom. 

“Waldteufel’s waltzes for four hands. 
You must play them with me at once.” 

And he did. It was a sad spectacle for 
archangels to see the organist of St. 
Placid’s galloping through a series of 
dances with the empty-headed Edith. 


The worst was, he liked it. He enjoyed 
it. He know that he ought to prefer the 
high intellectual plane, the severe artistic 
tastes of the elderly sisters. But he did 
not. He was amazed to discover that friv- 
olity appealed more powerfully to his sec- 
ret soul. He was also amazed to discover 
that his gloom was leaving him. This van- 
ishing of gloom gave him strange sensa- 
tions, akin to the sensations of a man who, 
after having worn gaiters into middle age, 
abandons them. 


After the Waldteufel she began to tell 
him all about herself; how she went slum- 
ming in the East End, and how jolly it was. 
And how she helped in the Bloomsbury 
Settlement, and how jolly that was. And 
later she said: 


“You must have thought it very odd of 
me, Mr. Ullman, not thanking you for so 
bravely rescuing my poor cat, but the truth 
is, I never heard of it till today. I can’t 
say how grateful Iam. I should have loved 
to see you doing it.” 

“Is Goldie your cat?” he feebly inquired. 

“Why, of course!” she said. “Didn’t 
you know? Of course you did! Goldie al- 
ways belonged to me. Grandpa bought him 
for me. But I couldn’t do with him in Lon- 
don, so I always leave him here for them to 
take care of. He adores me. He never for- 
gets me. He’ll come to me before anyone. 
You must have noticed that. I can’t say 
how grateful I am! It was perfectly mar- 
vellous of you! I can’t help laughing, 
though, whenever I think what a state 
mother and auntie must have been in that 
night!” 

Strictly speaking, they hadn’t a cent be- 
tween them, except his hundred a year. But 
he married her hair, and she married his 
melancholy eyes; and she was content to 
settle in Oldcastle where there are almost 
no slums. And her stepmother was forced 
by Edith to make the hundred up to four 
hundred. This was rather hard on Mrs. 
Ebag. Thus Mrs. Ebag remained a widow, 
and Miss Ebag continues a flower unculled. 
However, gossip was stifled. 


In his appointed time, and in the fulness 
of years, Goldie died, and was mourned. 
And by none was he more sincerely 
mourned than by the aged, bedridden Caia- 
phas. 


“I miss my cat I can tell ye!” said old 
Caiaphas pettishly to Carl, who was sitting 
by his couch. “He knew his master, 
Goldie did! Edith did her best to steal him 
from me when you married and set up 
house. A nice thing, considering I bought 
him, and he never belonged to anybody but 
me! Ay! I shall never have another cat 
like that cat.” 





And this is the whole truth of the affair. 














Now open 


New York’s newest mid-town hotel, 
offering for the first time a new 
standard of luxurious hotel accom- 


modations at truly moderate rates. 
——— 
Centrally located to all theatres, 
shops and business 
meee 


1000 ROOMS 
1000 BATHS 
RADIO in every room 


SINGLE from 82.50 
DOUBLE from 84.00 
SUITES from 87.00 


Special Rates for Permanent Guests 
BANQUET FACILITIES for 1200 


HOTEL 
EDISON 


“a hotel worthy of its name” 


228 West 47th Street 
just West of Broadway — New York 


Wittuam F. Tuomann, Manager 
Telephone PEnn. 6-8600 




















HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 


Much favored by women travelling without escort 
Sunshine in every room 


An Hotelof quiet dignity, having the 
atmosphere and appointments of 
a well conditioned home. 40 
Theatres, all principal shops 
and churches, 3 to 5 min- 
utes walk. 


W. Johnson Quinn, President 
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Have Your 


Vacation 
in the 


Warm Sunshine 


THROUGH 
THE HEART 
OF THE 
SOUTH 


FLORIDA 


Fine, Fast Trains from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington 


THE FLORIDA SUNBEAM 


Lv. Boston 6:45 PM 
Lv. New York 12:35 AM 
Lv. *—Washington 9:05 AM 


Cars from Boston and Springfield, 


*Takes on cars from Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and Buffalo for Florida. 


NEW YORK—FLORIDA 
LIMITED 

Lv. New York 6:40 PM 

Lv. Washington t—11:59 PM 

Has cars for Southern Pines and 

Pinehurst, N.C., Camden, S.C. 


SOUTHERN STATES SPECIAL 

Lv. New York 9:10 AM 

Lv. West Philadelphia 11:08 AM 

Lv. Washington 2:20 PM 

Has cars for Brunswick, Ga., (Sea 

Island Beach) Lounge-Sun Parlor 
Car. 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 

Lv. New York 9:25 PM 

Lv. Washington +—2:45 AM 

All Pullman, Club and Observa- 
tion Lounge Cars. 








+—Sleeper open 10:00 PM 


Seaboard Dining Cars Serve All Meals 
(a real travel pleasure) 


Round-Trip Winter Tourist Tickets now on sale 
daily. Low rate round-trip excursion, March 14th 
and 27th., April 4th and 30th, 1931. All are 
travel bargains. 


Boxing Contests, Miami, Fla., February 24th, and 
March 5th. 


Ask About Special Rates on Your Automobile 


For further information or reservations, consult 
your local Ticket Agent, or write to 


W. L. McMorris 
General Passenger Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Building 
Norfolk, Va. 


Seaboard 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


‘Through the Heart of the South” 








A Lincoln Treasure 


For Your Library 
“THE POETS’ LINCOLN” 


A collection of tributes in verse 
to the Martyred President 








Photograph of President Lincoln. in 
1864. Taken from “The Poets’ 
Lincoln’”’ 


No lover of Lincolniana should be without this book. 
It will prove a valuable addition to any library. 

In the Introduction by Marion Mills Miller several 
poems written by Lincoln himself are quoted—a side 
of the Emancipator’s life with which few persons are 
familiar. 

This 260-page volume is richly illustrated with 
nearly one hundred reproductions of authenticated 
original portraits, including many actual photographs 
of Lincoln and a frontispiece in colors. Bound in il- 
luminated cover with’ gold stamping. The price is 
one dollar and fifty cents. 


The CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO. 
952 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















MAIL THIS CouPON TODAY 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTp. 
952 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed is check for $1.50 for “‘The Poets’ Lincoln’’ 
WF Money to be refunded if I so request. 
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(Left) — The continuous sheet, 300 feet long, 
emerging f.om the mill. (Right) —Starting at the 
far «nd of this building, a quarter mile away, the 
thick slab of metal enters this monster machine. 
It emerges in the foreground . . . a long red hot 
ribbon of thin metal, ready to be cut into de- 
sired lengths. 

















A 200 year old dream 
of the steel industry 


COMES TRUE! 





CONTINUOUS MILL...taking huge blocks 

of white hot metal through one set of rolls 

fter another . . . reducing them to long, thin rib - 
bons...cutting them into sheets of required size... 


For almost 200 years this has been the dream of 
America’s iron and steel industry. 


And now this dream has come true.. . it stands 
as another contribution by Armco to the nation’s 
industrial progress. 


Up to a few years ago, the method of rolling 
metal sheets was the one introduced in this 
country in 1749. Millions had been spent in try- 
ing to roll sheets by a more direct method without 
so many intermediate steps, so many reheatings 
and handlings. But failure met every attempt. 


Finally, after years of building and rebuilding 
machinery, of rolling and discarding metal, 


ee 


sRMCO 


HENEVER you see this 
Triangle upon a prod- 
uct made of sheet metal, it 
means that the manufacturer 
of that product has gone to 
the expense of using special 
sheets designed to best serve 
that particular use. 


Armco perfected the first successful continuous 
mill process! 


Editors and technical men have hailed it as the 
greatest contribution to iron and steel making 
practice in recent years. 


And today, leading mills throughout the world 
are either making sheets by this new process or 
are adapting their equipment to do so. 


Armco was also the first to produce a low cost 
rust-resisting metal (Armco Incot Iron.) Armco 
was the first to develop a sheet base that would 
take and hold a porcelain enamel surface. 


Every Armco sheet is of special analysis...special 
finish ...or special degree of hardness or soft- 
ness. Each sheet is metallurgically adapted to 
best serve its special purpose. 





Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 


Export: The Armco International Corp. 
PRODUCERS OF 


ARMCO "Zee 73" 


FOR EXACTING PURPOSES 





To Manuracturens: — In your plants and equipment, 
of in the products you make, sheet metal of special analysis 
finish or temper will frequently reduce your depreciati -- our d gi 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Cable Address: “ Armco— Middletown” 


better, more salable product. Whether it is a problem of rust 
resistance, electrical properties, forming, finishing or special 





- °° ia 
or your costs of manufacture, and at the sametime make a _— sult with you without obligati Youri 





° ebonized baby grand in a Colonia> 
The Steinway interior designed by Allen Saal- 
burg. A Steinway of this size and power—at $1475—is 





“ P e » painted for the Steinway Collection by Boris Anisfeld. In 
P relude in Cc Sharp Minor, this familiar Prelude Rachmaninoff bas brought a stir- 


ring Russian theme to vivid realization. Its sombre chromatic progressions and its vivid moments of dramatic 


an extraordinary value. Calculated on the basis of cost intensity distinguish it as one of the most brilliant and original of modern compositions. .. . In commenting 
ber year it is the most economical of all pianos. It is the on his interpretive painting Mr. Anisfeld writes: “1 saw in my imagination the four horsemen, famine, sick- 
ideal instrument for the home. Its ebonized finish har- ness, war and death... . After the havoc that they had wrought, comes peace, and life is started anew. 1 


monizes readily with any interior, and its size is such as to 
conserve floor space and still retain that beauty and breadth 


interpreted this as maternity, which never ends, but goes on forever.” 








of tone which a true grand piano ought to have. 


In a recent letter sent to Steinway and Sons, Sergei Rachmaninoff said: “I am very happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of using your pianos for my concerts because I consider them to be perfect in every way.” 





The preferred piano among musicians everywhere 


- ++ yet well within your means 


IT IS SURELY significant that amid 
the countless musical issues, upon 
which scarcely two artists or critics 
seem to agree, the pre-eminence of 
the Steinway not only stands undis- 
puted, but actually gains in authority. 


More than a day was needed to 
achieve such an enviable standing 
all over the world. It has been built 
up by four generations of the Stein- 
way family on a foundation of fine 
craftsmanship and constant techni- 
cal improvement. Almost every ma- 
jor advance in piano design and con- 
struction since 1853 has been origi- 
nated by Steinway. 


To have produced an instrument 
so technically perfect—so eminently 
gratifying in tone, sonority and 
power that it has won virtually every 


STEINWAY 


noted musician from Liszt to Rach- 
maninoff—that is the achievement 
of the house of Steinway. 


The reputation born of this 
achievement has led too many 
people to believe that such an in- 
strument must of necessity be be- 
yond the reach of moderate means. 
As a matter of fact a Steinway may 
be purchased on unusually conve- 
nient terms. Being an instrument 
that assures a whole lifetime of per- 
fect service it is obviously the wisest 
choice from the standpoint of 
economy. 


A first payment of so little as 
$147.50 will place a Steinway Grand 
in your home at once and the balance 
may be distributed over a period of 
two years. Such conditions place 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 
within the means of almost every one. 

There are many sizes and models 
from which you may make your 
selection. But there is only one 
quality of Steinway. 


A new Steinway 
Upright piano can be bought for 


$875 


GRANDS $1475 and up 


plus transportation 


10% down balance in 


two years 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
If there is no Steinway dealer near you, 
write for information to 
STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 





A NATION-WIDE SELLER 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s New Book, ‘‘Favorite Heart Throbs,’’ Reviewed in a New York Dispatch, 
Broadcast by the United Press to Newspapers All Over the Country 


The UNITED PRESS sent out the following dispatch from 
New York concerning this noteworthy new book “Favorite 
Heart Throbs.” 

“Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, writer and publisher, 
who has ‘looked into the hearts of 50,000 people,’ has col- 
lected poems for a book called ‘Favorite Heart Throbs of 
Famous People.’ An amazing array of notables have con- 
fided in Chapple. 


“President Hoover’s favorite, ‘The Fisherman,’ from Ed- 


die Guest’s ‘Just Folks,’ reeites a conversation between two 
men who met ‘along a stream that raced and ran’ in ear- 
shot of ‘the pipes o’ pan’ and admired each other’s trout. 


‘Out here,’ he told, with a smile, 
‘Away from all the city’s sham, 

The strife for splendor and for style, 
The ticker and the telegram, 

I come for just a little while 
To be exactly as I am.’ 





Use This Order 
Blank 


Check the books you want 


Heart Throbs, Vol. I..... $2.00 

Heart Throbs, Vol. II.... 2.00 

The Happy Habit ° 

Heart Songs 

Heart Songs Deluxe .... 

A’top o’ the World 

History Making 

The Poets’ Lincoln 

The Minor Chord 

The Guest of Honor 

Stick to the Finish...... 

Warren G. Harding, Our 
After-War President... 

National Magazine 

Vivid Spain 

To Bagdad and Back. ... 

Our Jim 

Eo dd diate ee ers eal 

Favorite Heart Throbs.. 

Face to Face with Our 
Presidents . 


Heart Throbs Heart Songs 


840 Favorite 
Selections 


Over 400 Large 
Generous Pages 


Over 400 Songs 
Complete with 
» Words and Music 


- ee ee 
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‘voy HEART 
TROBS egevvs set 
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CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $ 
which send me by mail, prepaid. 
the items I have checked above 


“ » 


MELODIES OF DAYS GONE BY 


The most popular gift-book ever published. A 
volume for the fireside and the quiet 
evening hour 


Price $2.00 


Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 


JUST THE BOOK for a GIFTeee 


Now comes a new and greater thrill for the lovers of the 
“HEART THROB” BOOKS! 


“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” is just what it 
says—the poems which have touched the hearts of famous 
people. It includes intimate, inspirational heart to heart 
biographic sketches by the author. 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


When you read “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People,” 
you look into the innermost recesses of the hearts of many 
eminent men and women of this generation. 


The friendly book that fascinates with 
personal interest 


The volume with a soul! 
The companion of the piano! 


Price $1.50 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Sy Publishing Company 
952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me 
$2.50 per copy. 





copies of “Favorite Heart Throbs” at 


(Name) 


(Address) 








LOVERS OF ESPANA! THIS If THE BOOK FOR YOu! 


A. 


New York Times: “Vivid Spain” by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple is profusely illustrated. 
Original etchings and drawings by Levon West 
add interest to the book, as do also the color 
reproductions of two Sorolla paintings of the 
dance from the collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America. For good measure, many 
interesting hotographs are added. Mr. 
Chapple’s enthusiasm for everything Spanish 
is contagious. His style gives the impression 
that he is representative of the type of care- 
free, jolly American whose broad and per- 
sistent smile carries him through every cir- 
cumstance and where angels fear to tread. 


The Boston Pilot: As an artistic treasure, 
“Vivid Spain” merits an honored place upon 
the bookshelves. 


The Charlotte, N. C., Observer: Each chap- 
ter is vivid and full of color. 


Post Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo.: Joe Chapple, 
the distinguished widely known Boston editor, 
relates in an intimate way, just as he might 
tell it as he smoked his after dinner cigar, and 
with the characteristic dash and finish of 
which he is master, he makes his word pictures 
live. 





New York Sun: A well-written account of 
the scenes, traditions, and personalities of a 
country previously neglected by the American 
traveler, but now yearly attracting more 
interest. It is illustrated with half-tones and 
some excellent etchings. 





956 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 


Enclosed please find $ for which send 
me...... copies of Vivid Spain at four dollars a copy 








THE FINEST ILLU/STR: 
ATED WORK ON ONE 
OF THE MO/T FASC 
INATING REGIONS IN 
ALL THE WORLD...2. 


JIOeE MITCHELL CHA PPLE 


Profusely Illustrated with etchings 
and drawings by LEVON WEST 


Reviewers have used such terms as these in referring to ‘‘Vivid 
Spain:”’ ‘‘incomparable,’”’ “beautiful,” ‘‘fascinating,” 
«6 . + a? ¢€¢€ e 7 3? 
keenly interesting,’’ ‘‘an artistic treasure 


A Gift Book ua 
Wlithout a Counterpart 


Y THIS BOOK the author takes you into 
the very heart of Spain, over its highways 
and byways, and conducts you into its re- 
motest regions. He introduces you into the 
courts and palaces of kings and into the 
humble homes of the peasantry, a panorama 
of castle, cathedral, tower, public building, 
edifice, a medley of Spanish and Moorish art. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Journal: “Vivid Spain” is 
one of the handsomest volumes that has yet come 
into this reviewer’s hands. 


New York World: Really good travel books are 
rare indeed. Joe Mitchell Chapple in sunlight and 
by moonlight, grave and gay, smiling and thought- 
ful is Joe Mitchell Chapple, stout, good-natured, and 
unquenchably American. He was unquestionably in 
Spain, and one fancies he enjoyed himself enor- 
mously. His book is breezy and informal, chatty 
and informative. 
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THESE SHIRTS 
LOOK GREAT DEAR. 
JUST LIKE NEW! 


ALL RIGHT, I'LL TAKE 
THIS WASHER. SEND 
iT AT ONCE PLEASE 


rye ih ry ‘ye bere, 
Net RRs. weer. 


THAT’S BECAUSE THEY 
WERE WASHED WITH 
RINSO. MRS. ALLEN 
TOLD ME ABOUT IT 


; ee 
NOW BE SURE TO USE — 

THE SOAP 1 TOLD YOU é 
ABOUT MRS. ALLEN 





MY WASHER IS THE 
SAME AS YOURS, 
MRS. ALLEN. IT’S 

‘ GREAT‘BUT | DON'T 
GET MY WASH AS 
WHITE AS YOU DO 


THE WASHER. 








The maker 
48 leading W 
recommen 


BC Dexter 
rn i Eden 
American Beauty Edna 
comes Faultless 
Automatic Gainaday 
rto 
Bee-vac +o 
Big 3 Speed Quee® 
Blackstone 22 


ety 
‘Sunnysuds 
“Triplex 
Universal 





Laundryette 
Laundry Queen 
Peel Meadows 


Voss . 
Washrite 
Whirldry 


SAFE for your finest 
cottons and linens 


Millions use Rinso 


for whiter washes 


in tub or machine 


; {pool 
Select-a-Spec4 ; 10 Se poo 
mr] Meadow Lark er 
—< One Minute 
Decker 
In tubs too— saves scrubbing 
n ’ 


7 
Rinso is all you need m tub orf washet aes bar soaps 
chip’ powder sofrenets- A little gives a | t of rich, jast- 
S, S, 
£ s Ss ¢€ en in hardest water. 
in ud: —ev 


leam- 
hese SO4PY suds loosen dirt) Clothes soak & 
How these S 


ting, It's great fot 
i hite, without scrubbing OF boiling 
dabes 00. Get the BIG package: 
i > 


Guaranteed by the makers of pux—Levet Brothers Co., Cambridge. Mass- 
> 


) SIZES 


Millions use Rinso 
for dishes, floors 


and all cleaning 


most women buy 
the large package 





